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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. WILLIAM BLANCHARD. 





Wirtram Biancuarp, the subject of this memoir, was, born at 
York in the year 1769 ; in which city his uncle was, and still is 
an eminent printer, and proprietor of the York Chronicle, by 
whom he was brought up, and instructed in his business. —At the 
age of seventeen, and in the year 1786, he left his home, for the 
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profession of an actor, and joined a company of comedians at 
= Buxton, in Derbyshire, then ‘under the management of a Mr. 
7) Welsh. | 
q % He there made his first appearance, under the assumed name of 
% Bentley, in the part of Allen-a-Dale, in the comig epera of Robin 
Hood, when the reception he experienced was so highly flattering, 
as at once determined him to adhere to the theatre, and abjure the 
printing-office. Meeting with uniform encouragement, he was, 
however, induced, after the lapse of a year or two, to re-assume 
his family name of Blanchard, and, strange to relate to those 
~ who now know him, soon took the lead in the heroic walks of the 










Drama, as the representative of Romeo, Barnwell, Young Norval, 





and other parts of a similar description. 

Elevated with success, he, at the age of twenty, became a Mae 
nager, and opened theatres on his own account at Penrith, in 
Cumberland; Hexham, in Northumberland, and Barnard Castle, 
and Bishop’s Auckland, in Durham. ‘These schemes were, how- 
ever, speedily relinquished, as their result was little else than 
trouble, anxiety, and disappointment. 
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In October 1793, he was engaged by Mr. Brunton, of Norwich, 
where he had an ample scope for the exercise of his talents in 





almost every varied range of the Drama. In particular, his per- 
formance of rustic characters, old men, smart servants, sailors, 
&c. procured him considerable applause, and rendered him an es- 
tablished favourite throughout that circuit. His growing repu- 
tation attracted the notice of the Covent-Garden managers, and 
he was immediately engaged for five years, commencing with the 
season of 1800-1. 

Mr. Blanchard accordingly made his debut on the metropolitan 
stage on the Ist of October in the former year, in the character of 
Acres in the Rivals, and that of Crack, in the musical entertain- 
ment of the Turnpike Gate; in both of which parts he acquitted 
himself to the universal satisfaction of the audience. 

The variety of characters which he has since assumed, in play, 
farce, and opera, enables us now to speak more at large as to his 
professional exertions ; and we select his delineation of the Mar- 
quis de Grand Chateau, in the Cabinet, as entitled to our most 
unqualified approbation. He enters with the utmost skill into 
every lineament of the old beau, and pourtrays his peculiarities 
with the nicest discrimination and the purest taste. He presents 
a very amnsing picture of a stiff dotard, with his affectation of 
energetic dignity and pompous gallantry, which is so well con- 
trasted with the ludicrous position of his figure. This perform- 
ance, indeed, is so truly original, that his successors in the part 
have been able to add nothing new to its representation; and 
with every requisite allowance for first impressions, they certainly 
are all the less amusing in proportion as they either advance or 
recede from the style of Mr. Blanchard. 

It must be evident, that no parts try the strength of an actor's 
genius so much as those of Suaxsprare; and it is possible fora 
Performer to get public credit in sustaining many modern cha- 
racters, without being able to do common justice to the labours 
of our immortal Bard; Mr. Blanchard has, however, the ability 
to decorate the beauties of the Poet with Nature’s colours, and his 
personification of Fluellen, in Henry the Fifth, ever calls forth those 
reiterated plaudits of a London audience which may be considered a 
sanction to our opinion. It must, indeed, be prouounced through- 
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out an excellent performance. His Pistol, in the second part of. 
Henry the Fourth, is also given in warm and animated tints, but 
free from caricature and extravagance. Mungo, in the musical 
entertainment of the Padlock, he plays with great humour, and 
sings his songs with the best possible effect. There are also a 


variety of other characters, as Menenius. Polonius, Elbow, Sir 
Hugh Evans, Sir Andrew Ague Cheek, Weasel, &c. in which we 


have seen Mr. Blanchard with great satisfaction, and which ine 
duces us to consider him a valuable acquisition to a London 
stage. 

It is no triflng compliment to this gentleman's abilities to 
state, that notwithstanding the host of comic talent with which 
he had to contend, when engaged at Covent Garden, viz. Mun- 
den, Fawcett, Knight, Emery, &c. his talents, and persevering 
industry, soon procured him the favour of the Public, and the full 
approbation of the Proprietors; in proof of the latter, we can 
record a circumstance within our own knowledge, and which was 
mutually honourable to the Actor and his Manager: Mr. Blanch- 
was originally engaged for five years, and upon liberal terms; but 
usefulness and quick study did not escape the discernment of 
Mr. Harris ; for having, besides the regular business allotted him, 
represented, at very short notices, (in cases of indisposition,) a 
variety of characters belonging to others; Mr. Harris, ere the 
second season elapsed, made a voluntary offer to add a three years 
article to the first, making eight years in all, and with a propor- 
tionate increase of salary. Mr. Blanchard has since entered into 
two separate engagements of five years each, so that this season will 
complete his eighteenth upon the London boards. During the 
Summer vacation, he generally visits Liverpool, where, we under- 
stand, he is a great favourite, in a wider range of Comic charac!ers 
than can, from circumstances, fall to his lot in the Metropolis, 
and where he is honoured by the friendly attentions of many of 
the most respectable inhabitants of that liberal and enlightened 
city. 

Mr. Blanchard's conduct off the stage, as well as on, has always 
entitled him to participate in jhat esteem which is ever accorded 
to public talent when joined to privrte virtue. 
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Mr. B. has, we believe, been twice married, and has at present 
five children living. 


DRAMATIC OBITUARY OF MR. ROBERT PALMER. 


DIED, 


December 25, at his house in Lower Belgrave Place, Mr, 
Robert Palmer, the father of Drury-lane theatre, aged 61 ; he was 
the son of a private in the Guards, who having served in Germany 
under the Marquis of Granby, obtained, through his recommen- 
dation, the appointment of bill-sticker and door- keeper to Drury. 
lane theatre, The latter office he held till his death, which hap- 
pened about 1786. 

Mr. Palmer was born in the town of Richmond, in Surry, and 
received his education at an academy on Brook-green, Hammer: 


smith. It is to be regretted that modern biographers seek to display - 
“heir hero in all the tinsal of elevated birth and other adventitious 


‘possessions, instead of painting him in true colours; whereas, the 
very circumstance of having risen by superior talents from cb- 
scurity or indigence, forms a more honourable testimonial, than 
any eulogy which can be invented by the most partial or devoted 
friend. The professional eminence of the the two Palmers may 
be traced to their early acquaintance with the routine of the 
theatre ; and it is worthy of remark, that most of our great actors 
have with them, been initiated in early life, into all the mysteries 
of the theatre, and made a regular gradation upwards Among 
the causes which induced Mr.Palmer to choose the theatrical pro- 
fession, was no doubt the extraordinary suecess obtained by his 
brotker John, who, as it is well known, expired on the stage at 
Liverpool, while performing the character of the Stranger. 

At the very tender age of six years, the subject of our memoif 
appeared at Drury-Lane Theatre as Mustard Seed, in The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream of Shakspeare, and very frequently went on 
for other childrens’ parts, pages, &c. In 1773, he was in the 
Canterbury Theatre entrusted with the part of Squire Richard, in 
The Provoked Husband, in which he wos very successful, The 
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— 
following year we find him in the Birmingham Company, and 
towards the latter part of 1774 he was employed by Mr. Garrick in 
pantomimes, dances, &c. for which he received, at the end.of the 
season, as a remuneration, a sum not amounting to one shilling 
a night. In 177% he appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
part of James, in Foote’s Comedy of The Bankrupt ; and at that 
Theatre, with the exception of one season, he continued ever 
since. After obtaining an engagement at Drury-Lane, he was for 
many years employed in subordinate parts, till his spirited persona- 
tion of Harry Harmless, in Mrs. Inchbald’s Camedy of I'll tell You 
What, rescued him from obscurity. On _ the secession of his bro- 
ther, who undertook the management of the Royalty, now the 
Fast London Theatre, and the death of Mr. Dodd, he succeeded 


to their principal parts. Possessed of no mean share of native hu- 


mour, he was very happy in brisk footmen, and in characters of a 


coxcomical nature.—Lord Foppington, and Clodio,in Fop's Fortune ; 
Dick, in The Confederacy ; Prompt, in The Heiress ; and others ofa 


similar cast, were his forte ; but in my Lord Duke's servant, in High 


Life below Stairs, he peculiarly excelled. De Wilde's portrait of 
him in that character, is a faithful likeness; and the engraving, 
in Cawthorne’s Theatre, is now highly valuable, as a true repre- 
sentation both of the man and the actor. His father Philip, ia 
Tiie Castle Spectre, was also entitled to great commendation; and 


he performed Falstaff with no small applause. In robbers and 
desperatoes he was equally successful. A few years since, he un- 
dertook a Dibdin-likeentertainmant, called Portraits of the Living 
und the Dead, written by Cherry, at the Lyceum, which he re- 
peated several nights to brilliant houses. 

Palmer was one of the last survivors of the school of Garrick. 
There was no affectation in his manner ; he was contented to take 
the characters simply as the author designed, and always filled the 
outline with spirit, if not with original humour. He was a so- 
cial, good-humoured, and good-natured man; and the designa- 
tion of Bob Palmer, from his brother performers, was no proof of 
hauteur or reserve. 

He was sincerely attached to the profession which had been the 
means of aggrandizing his family and himself, and rarely failed to 
-give as a toast, and with a great deal of solemnity, and circum- 
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Jocutory introduction, ‘* The Stage ;” to prove, however, that he 
was a good-natured man, we need only mention the following 
anecdote: after having with great pomp given his favourite toast, 
at a convivial party, he called upon a gentleman sitting next to 
him to propose another ; this person who happened to be a builder 
and plasterer, and who was highly amused by the style in which 
Palmer had introduced his own employment, stood up, and witha 
tone of equal importance gave his, ‘* The Scaffold,”’. Poor Bod 
instantly felt the ridicule, but its only effect wss a hearty laugh, 





and the commencement of an acqaintai:ce with his Jocose neigh. 





bour, which ended only with his life. 





It must be mentioned to his honour, that on the destruction of 





Drury-lane theatre by fire, when several of the performers an- 





nounced their intention to provide for themselves as well as they 





eould, hopeless of seeing the theatre re-erected, he declared that 





‘* sink or swim, be would stick to the old planks, and never Cesert 





his commander Sheridan.”’ He married early in life a Miss Cooper, 





the daughter of an eminent tradesman in Cecil-street, with whom 





he enjoyed all that happiness which springs from reciprocal affee- 





tion and esteem. We believe he had no family. 










Miscellaneous Gommunicattorns, 











EULOGIUM ON MARLOW. 





The reputation in which Marlow was formerly held, nay be in- 





ferred from the following lines written by Henry Petowe in 1593, 





although somewhat too panceyrical, are curious, and at this 





moment, when his “ Jew of Maltu” is about to be revived, cannot 7 
fail of being interesting. 
‘* What mortall soule with Marlow might eontend, 
© ‘That could agaiust reason force him stoupe or bend ? 
Whose silver charming toung mov‘d such delight, 
That men would shun their sleepe in still dark night, 
To meditate upon his goulden lynes, 
His rare conceyts and sweete according rimes, 
But Marlo still admired Marlo’s gon, 
To live with beautie in Elyzium, 
Immortal beautie who desires to heare, 
His sacred poesies sweete in every eare: 
Marlow must frame to Orpheus melodie, 
Himnes all divine to make heaven harmonie, 
There ever live the prince of poetrie, 
Live with the living in eternitie.”’ 
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THE REPOSITORY.—No. X. 


Consisting of Anecdotes, Vestiges, and Remarks, &c. &c. 


FROM RARE AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 





“© Set down in a REPOSITORY as in a Note-book.” 


1.—SINGULAR PROVIDENCE. 


In the civil wars of France (on account of the religious dis- 
“== putes), when the Catholics besieged Rouen, A. D. 1562, Francis 
~# Civile, one of the most intrepid gentlemen of the Calvinist party, 
® received a wound which made him fall senseless from the rampart 
into the town. Some soldiers, who supposed him dead, stripped 





him, and buried him, with the negligence usual on such occasions, 
An affectionate servant he had retained in his ,service, desirous of 
= giving his master a more honourable burial, went with a design 
a to find his remains. His search being fruitless among so many 
: dead bodies, he covered them again with earth, but so that the 
a hand of one of them remained uncovered, As he was retiring, 
he happened to look behind him, and perceived the hand; and 
4 © fearing that object might excite the dogs to unearth the body to 
4 devour it, he returned in order to cover it, when the light of the 
“} moon, just emerging from a cloud, discovered to him a diamond 
= ring on the finger, which he immediately knew to be Civile’s.— 
_» Without delay he takes up his master who had still breath in him, 
and carries him to the hospital of the wounded ; but the surgeons, 
being fatigued with labour, and considering him as on the point 
2B of death, took no trouble about his wounds. The servant found 
_ himself obliged to take him to his own inn, where he laid four 
_ days without any help ; at the end of this time, two physicians 
had the complaisance to visit him, who by their care put him in a 
fair way of recovery. The town having been taken by assault, the 
conquerors had the barbarity to throw him out of the window 
He fortunately fell on a heap of dung, where, abandoned by every 


one, the miserable man lay nearly three days. Du Croiset, his re- 
Vor. XII—No, 68. x 
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lation, had him carried off in the night, and sent to a house in 
the country, where his wound was dressed at leisure. Civile lived 
forty veu- afterwards, in perfect health.—That_ particular provi- 
dence which had saved this man from so many perils, had also pre- 


sided over his birth. His mother dying with child in the absence 


a of the father, had been buried, without any one thinking of ex- 
tracting the infant by the Cwsarian operation. The day after she 


was interred the husband arrives, and learns, with the greatest 
surprise and sorrow, the death of his wife, and the little attention 
that had been paid to the fruit of her womb. He had her dug up, 
opened, and extracted Civile, still living !! 

Tuvanus's ‘“* Hist. Civil Wars.” 


2 .—EXTRAORDINARY PRESENT. 


1} Whilst barbarism and ignorance triumphed over Christendom 
westward, the Arabian Mahommedans continued to cultivate the 
‘} fine arts and sciences, of which history records the following sin- 
gular instance. In the year 1239, Meladine, Caliph of Bhagdat, 2 © 
(or Sultan of Egypt) sent to the Emperor Frederic II. then in 7 
Palestine, a present of a curious tent, valued at 100,000 crowns, 
wherein the motions of the sun and moon were seen, as also the 
hours of day and night, &c.  ‘* This admirable pavilion was made 
to look like the true and natural sky, wherein were to be seen the 
shining globes of the sun and moon, which, by secret movements, 
| turning like those glorious luminaries, kept the same measure in 
! their reguiar motions, surpassing all that has been written of the 
ancient magnificence of the Monarchs ot Persia.” 


MaimsoureG “¢ Hist, Croisad.” 


3.—-KING JOHN. 


On the death of that wicked monarch, a contemporary writer 


and historian remarks, that ‘‘ Hell felt herself defiled by his ad- 
mission.” 


ig RESETS: 


4,—EQUITY. 


By the ‘‘Charte Foreste” we find that before that time to kill 
one of the king’s deer was punished with the loss of life and limb, 
at the same time that a murderer paid only a weregild, or was ¢l 
titled to the benefit of clergy. 
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5.—DANTE. 


In Dante's “ Purgatorio” is an exact description of the appear- 
~~ ance of the four stars near the south pole ; and yet Dante is known 
a to have written before the discovery of the southern hemisphere. 





















6.—LEGAL CONVEYANCING 


seems to have been at all times unnecessarily redundant in style, 
The oldest conveyance upon record describes the premises with al- 
most as much tautology, as if it had been drawn in the Temple. 
I allude to the conveyance of the Cave of Machpelah from the 
sons of Heth to Abraham :—(Gen. xxiil.)—**‘ And the field of 
Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, the 
a , field, and the cave which was therein, and all the trees which 
! were in the field, that were in all the borders round about, were 
made sure unto Abraham.” This is, no doubt, the original from 
which the lawyers took the example. | 


7 .—ARMY PAY. 


= In Brady's History, there is a particular account of the pay of - 
% the army of King Edward III. Ann. Reg. 20. The Black Prince’s 
7 pay was 20s. per day. The sum total for which an army and fleet 
“ of 31,294 men was to be paid and subsisted for sixteen months, is 
7% 12,7201. 2s. 9d.; a sum which would not last a modern army and 
4 | fleet of the same strength five days ! ! 


8.— MARSHAL DE POIRAS. 


On the evening before a battle, an officer came to the Marshal, 
_ to ask permission to go and see his father, who (he said) was on 
_ the point of death, in order to pay his last duty to him: <* Go,” 
"replied the general, who saw through the artifice, “go, honour 


_ thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land.” 
ef 


9.—COURTLY SATIRE. 


Lines written on the bedchamber door of King Charles IId. 
| by that wicked wit, Lord Rochester :-— 


** Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a fuolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one.” 
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10.—EPITAPH, 


In Amwell Churchyard. 


‘¢ That which a being was, what is it? show— 
That being which it was, it is not now ; 

To be what ’tis, is not to be, you see ; 

That which now is not, shall a being be.”’ 


L1—OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The following was taken from the impression from a copper- 
plate, gilt, found in a leaden canister, lying on the breast of the 
corpse, when the grave and coftlin of Oliver Cromwell, were broken 
open by order of the government, after the restoration ; in order 
to have his body hanged at Tyburn :— 


‘¢ Oliverius, Protector Republice, Anglie, 
Scotiw, et Hibernia. Natus 25°. Aprilis, 
Anno 1599°. Inauguratus 16°. Decembris, 1653°, 
Mortuus 3°. Septembris, Anno 1 658°. hic situs est. 





January 30, O. S.—** The odious carcasses of O. Cromwell, H. 
lreton, and J. Bradshaw, were drawn upon sledges to Tyburn, and 
being pulled out of their coffins, there hanged at the several an- 
gles of that triple tree till sunset. Then taken: down, beheaded, 
and their loathesome truncks thrown into a deep hole under the 
gallowes. Their heads were afterwards set upon poles on the top 
of Westminster Hall.” 

Gesta-Britannorum at the end of Wharton's Almanack fur 
the year 1663. | : 








The following is the mason’s receipt for taking up the corpses 
(from a copy under Dr. Cromwell Mortimer’s hand, taken from 
the original receipt) :—‘* May, the 4th day, 1661, Rec*. then in 
full, of the Worshipful Serjeante Norfolke, fiveteen shillings, fo! fh 
taking up the corpes of Cromell, and Ireton, and Brasaw.—Re. 
by mee, John Lewis.” . 









12.—THE FAERY QUEEN. 


When Spenser had finished his Faery Queen, he carried it to the 
Earl of Southampton, the great patron of the poets of those day’ 
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aq 'The Manuscript being sent up to the Earl, he read a few pages, 
4 } and then ordered his servant to give the writer 201, Reading fur- 
Bo ther, he cried, in a rapture, ‘‘ Carry that man another 201. !"" Pro- 
Pi ceeding still, he said, ‘‘ Give him 20l. more.” But at length he 
> lost all patience, and said, ‘‘ Go turn that fellow out of the house, 
© for if I read on I shall be ruined.” 





13.—-YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT. 


The use of “* Your humble servant” first came into England on 
the marriage of Mary, danghter of Henry IV. King of France.— 
| The usual salutation before that period was ‘‘ God keep you!” 
} © God be with you!” And among the vulgar, ‘* How dost do ?” 
3 y accompanied with a hearty thwack on the shoulder. 

4 : «« Antiquarian Rep.” 








]4,.—=TZEREMESCH TARTARS. 


The Tzeremesch Tartars have very little notion of forms in re- 
ligion. They have (as Bell in his ‘‘ Travels” informs us) a tra- 
dition among them, which is generally believed ; that formerly the 
nation had been in possession of a book of religion; but, they 
add, that as nobody took the pains to decypher it, a cow came and 
7% swallowed it. 








15.—-—DARING PASQUINADE, 


a The following was written in the year 1787, under the eques- 
trian statue in the place Louis Quinze, where the Cardinal Virtues 
are at the foot of Majesty :— 


«* Sculptor, you know the world, and have done wisely—placed Vice on horse- 
back and the Virtues on foot.’ 


This was considered at the time as one of the most daring pas- 
quinades ever known. | 





Lambeth, March 5, 1815. GLANVILLE. 
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ON MELO-DRAMA. 


The imagination of the multitude, has, for a long time, been 
so completely under the fascination of this species of drama, and 
so much has been written and said against it, that one is at a loss 
what portion of merit to assign to it; and as the arguments 
which are advanced in opposition to it seem decidedly to divest it 
of the slightest degree of literary value, so is it hazardous to 


pronounce against that, which evidently possesses so extensive an 
influence over the imagination of the public. The grand attribute 
of the drama is this very influence ; on this depends all its efficacy, 


this constitutes its greatest merit : if then, the melo-drama proves 
_ itself endued with this quality, how shall we refuse it arank amongst 
the legitimate offspring of the muse? ‘To assert a general depra- 
vity of tate, affords an easy solution to the question, but is very 
unsatisfactory to a mind which thinks the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to be traced to primitive sources. Taste, is in a great 
degree, an innate, as well as an acquired power; and if we find 
multitudes, of various dispositions and educations, coinciding on 
one point, and subject to one influence, we must suppose that 
there is some natural and universal principle which produces this 
uniform effect. But if we can mark a distinction ; if we can trace 
the power of this species of drama to a source independent of any 
other, and demonstrate its fascination to arise from a different 
operation on the mind, we may be able to account for its pleasing 
effects, without confounding it with the original drama, and fix 
its degree of merit, by reference to those faculties which it ad- 
dresses, and which-are under its dominion. The dramatic muse 
has but two legitimate daughters, tragedy and comedy, and their 
sway over the minds and feelings of mankind is maintained by a 
power, originating in nature, and upheld by the authority of lite- 
rature, from its earliest ages. Vain is every attempt to derogate 
from their dignity; it is irrefragable, it is founded upon principles 
within us, which we can never stifle. Of the two, tragedy pos- 
sesses the greater force and importance; its object is to hold up 
the mirror to the Sout.—To show to man the hidden workings of 
his own nature, the properties and operations of his mind, the 
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progress, combinations, and effects of his passions ; and from these 
to deduce great and leading principles for the regulation of his 





conduct. That this has uniformly been the design of tragedy, is 





obvious from the best models which 2re open to us; and any de- 





viation from this end, is a digression from the purity of the drama, 





nor is any serious drama worthy the name of tragedy which fails of 





this. That to accomplish this, requires learning, experience, genius, 





and imagination, is evident ; and it is perhaps not saying too much, 





to assert, that it requires virtuous principle in the writer. How 





can a man know how to address and excite the virtuous feelings 
E © of others, unless he possess them himself ? Comedy has a humbler 
¥ aim ; and though genius and imagination are requisite for its con- 
2 | struction, it does not demand that high order of faculties which 
*} must combine in a good tragedy. Its purpose is to instruct, but 
") ‘its means are ridicule and satire; it holds the mirror up to our 
manners and the second class of morals only, and rather fascinates 
us by its jocund and insinuating vivacity, than awes and com- 








e mands the passions with the resistless energy of tragedy. Though 
a | it may be very possible to doze through the representations of 
3 either of these species of drama, to enjoy and appreciate them, 
4 requires some exertion of intellect on the part of the spectator ; 
oe to the mind and the heart they are addressed, and unless these , 
4 are open to the impression, none will be produced; even those 


which are addressed exclusively to the passions, seize on them with 
a rather rude hold, and almost involuntarily keep us in astate of 
considerable agitation. In all this, there is something approach- 
ing to exertion and labour on the part of the spectator, and either 
the mind is actively excited, or thrown into lassitude, by the effort. 
No one of these properties is to be found in the melo-drama. So 
far from being a mixture of tragedy and comedy, it is widely remote 
from either ; and except its dialogue and scenic aid, has nothing 
in common with them. It affects neither the intellect nor the feel- 
ings ; it has nothing to do with them; it is addressed to the ima- 
ie gination only. In short it is merely a romance, dramatized ; its me- 
oT rits are quite in common with that species of composition ; it is to 
be judged by the same rules, and is admired by the same class of 
persons—And who are these ? they are persons to whom any exer- 
tion of the intellect is absolute toil, and carefully to be avoided; 
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who like to have their other faculties lulled into a slumber, whilst 
the imagination is excited and amused : this requires no species 
of exertion, and the sort of dream in which a person remains under 
the fascination of these amusements, is like that of an aerial castle- 
builder, the better half of the faculties are asleep, the imagina- 
tion only in action. Such are romance readers, such are the ad- 
mirers of melo-drama. A world which is different from our own, 
characters, claiming little affinity with humanity, striking, mar- 
‘vellous, and improbable incidents, and combinations, these are 
the leading features common to both, Romance has two recom- 
mendations which the melo-drama wants ; it is frequently adorned 
with elegant and poetical language, which doubles its charm, and 
not unfrequently aims at the inculcation of moral principle ; in 
both these particulars melo-drama is deficient. | 
The taste then, for melo-drama, must arise from an inertness 
in the minds of the spectators, and a wish to be amused without 
the slightest exertion on their own parts, or any exercise whatever | 
of their intellectual powers. ‘True, such amusement is childish 
and puerile, it is transient, expires with the moment, and leaves 
no impression ; it is indicative of intellectual feebleness. This isa 
libel on the age, but it is however an obvious deduction. Whether 
the minds of our theatrical audiences are kept in a state of so pain- 
ful tension during the day, that they can relish only this sooth- | 
ing sort of charm, instead of any more lively relaxation, is a 
question [ will not attempt to answer. All dramatic critics deny 
melo-drama to be within the pale of their office; and certain it is, 
that the rules of dramatic writing can never be applied to it ; but 
it is a branch of the public amusement, and therefore should be 
noticed ; and it must be judged by those rules which will apply 
to it. These I again suggest, are the same with those of romance 
writing. A melo-drama may be dull, or interesting ; «a work of 
imagination, as it is, it may be brilliant and lively, or tedious 
and insipid ; the incidents may be striking or insignificant ; the 
fable well or ill constructed; the effect pleasing or otherwise; 
the dialogue elegant or energetic, cvarse or puerile, character, 
that is, a natural delineation of character, is almost out of the 
question ; for a natural character placed amongst the fantastic 
creatures of imagination, would be like a civilized European in 
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the midst of a band of savages. But the monsters of melo-drama 
may be amusing or otherwise. As far as these points extend, melo- 
drama may be criticised. This species of drama is not indigenous 
to our stage; and it would require perhaps more research than the 
subject is worth, to determine whether it originated on the French, 
or on the German theatre.—Most probably on the latter ; many 
of their best plays are strong approaches to it; the phlegm of the. 
natives requires something a little stronger than nature to arouse 
it. Aconsiderable difference, however, may be marked between. 
- the German and the French melo-drama. The former seizes the 
imagination with more force, contains more of character, its in- 
cidents are more striking ; wonder and horror its principal objects ; | 
the French is more gentle and delicate ; it rather fascinates and 
insinuates, its character is wild, and its incidents please, rather 
from a delicate and fanciful construction; the surprise it excites 
is mingled with mild and pleasing sensations, and it addresses the 
milder feelings—Imminent danger, desperate villany, situations 
of horror, escapes and catastrophes, which confound the senses 
by their boldness and unexpectedness, are the features of the one. 
Pathetic situations, tender shades of character, subtly artificial 
incidents, and a finesse too fine to be traced, of the other. Per. 
haps the German has the greater merit, as partaking more of mind 
and energy than the other; but the French will be more aceeptable 
_ to those who prefer the sounder s]lumber—as imitated from the 
one or the other, the English melo-dramas vary; the German was 
our first model, which is now entirely superseded by the French. 
This is as the taste for melo-drama, generally, increases, and cone. 
firms, in some degree, the position, that this taste arises merely 
from an inertness and indolence of the mind. From this view of 
the subject, the literary merit of the melo-dramatists may be cor- 
rectly appreciated. Perhaps no one of this class ever had the va- 
nity to rank himself amongst the legitimate children of the muse. 
He must be content to share the laurels of the romance writer; he 
must study the best models of this sort, merely having in view the 
difference between the descriptive powers of romance and the actual . 
representation of the melo-drama. Much has been declaimed against 
this insignificant, spurious offspring of the drama, and great dangers 
to our stage augured from it ; but there, I think, groundlessly. It is 
Vor. XII—No, 68. Y 
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an innocent and transient substitute for the drama; and whilst po. 
pular inanity is content with it, it will always appear ; it is prolific ’ 
and easily produced. But never can it lay any hold of the stage, 
it is merely on sufferance ; and when popular intellect shall revive, 
its impotence will retreat before the first advance of true genius, 
When good plays are justly appreciated, good plays will be written ; 
and till then, let poor melo-drama lull to sleep, those who can 


relish no better amusement. ' 
EH. § 
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Travelling alone on my own horse, my inclination was the sole 
arbiter of my route, and I determined to ride from Tunbridge to 
Maidstone, and thence, by way of Chatham, to London. I had 
proceeded, however, but a very few miles, when a violent thunder. 
shower compelled me to take refuge in the only asylum that offered 
itself, a small ale-house, where I remained till the storm had sub- ; 
sided, or rather blown over: I then re-mounted and slowly - 4 
advanced. The effect of such a convulsion of the elements, after 
a long period of dry and sultry weather, is both very striking and 
very pleasing ; the unwholesome vapours and the clouds of insects 
which the long drought has accumulated, seem, by the beneficent 
hand of Nature, to be chased and dispersed ; the parched and 
drooping vegetation seems revived in new beauty, and exhales a 
grateful fragrance ; whilst the recent agitation gives to the present 
calm an effect doubly delightful, and scarcely less awful than itself. 
The cloud which was charged with the electric fluid had passed 
over from the spot where I was, but was still in sight, and seemed 
preparing to discharge its sublime fury over other heads, On the 
opposite side the sun had re-appeared ; the effect of his rays on 
the bright drops which hung from every object was glittering and 
chearful, whilst contrasted with the deep gloom of the thunder 
cloud, it was solemn and magnificent. I insensibly let fall the q 
bridle on my horses neck, and suffered him to take his own pace; : 
being myself involved in a train of ideas, at ounce elevated and 
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_ note of which was sorrow's own, would have defeated it, 
few tears fall on the pillow; she passed her hand hastily along her 
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confused, remote and indefinite, in which the mind was certainly 

engaged, but the imagination and the heart much more; sucha 

reverie this scene was likely to produce on a person of my 

temperament. From this sweet slumber of the soul, I was aroused, 

or rather was more sweetly lulled into it, by a strain of such 

simple, yet affecting melody, as took complete possession of me; 
jt was from a female voice, unaccompanied by any instrument, 

apparently at a very small distance ; just so far off as to swell upon 
the senses, in a soft whisper, like the music of the spheres. It 
seemed as if the spirit of peace were breathing his heavenly charm 
over the lately convulsed elements ; and yet it was sad, very sad.— 
It evidently came from the heart ; and for that reason, found its 
way directly to mine. For some moments, I was held enraptured ; 
I stopped my horse, and listened in silent extacy, fearful of 
breaking the charm which seemed to pervade all around. The 
strain continued, andI felt inclined to approach the songstress, 
whose muse was so sweet'and sad, that I resolved to find her 
equally so. A sharp turn of the road, on which I was entered, 
brought me in immediate view of the object of my interest. I 
perceived myself at the commencement ofa small village, between 
the principal part of which and the spot where I stood, was a 
pond of water, and on this side of it, a row of trees; but on the 
road side, and still nearer to me, was a white cottage, well 
thatched, surrounded by a garden, plentifully furnished both with 
vegetables and flowers; the sun shone in the direction of the 
village, to which it gave a gay appearance, and some casual rays 
were refracted from the glittering drops which bedewed the flowers 
of the cottage garden; but behind the cottage, and partially over 
it, hung the thunder cloud, which seemed to distinguish and 
hallow it as sorrow’s sainted home. The door was open, and just 
in the entrance, sat, on a wooden chair, the rustic musician ; she 
was busily employed on a lace pillow, which rested on her knee, 
and she seemed to throw the bobbins with the nervous rapidity of 
one who hopes to drown thought in the velocity of action. But 
could her busy eagerness have had such an effect, her song, every 


Isaw a 


face, and resumed her bobbins. Over her shoulder, I could see 
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into the interior of the cottage; it was conspicuously neat and 
well arranged, and by the fire side, sat, asleep, a venerable looking 
old woman, whom I might guess to be her mother, or perhaps - 
her grandmother, for she had not yet raised her face sufficiently 


for me to see it, and it was therefore impossible for me to Judge 


her age. The scene, taken altogether, was irresistibly striking 
and fascinating, and my imagination was already beginning to be 
very busy in adding,a thousand features to it. My approach, how. 
ever, occasioned her to raise her head; her eye caught mine, 
and must have observed the tender sympathy which spoke in it, as 
her's rested complaceatly on it, a moment or two ere she 
withdrew it. Oh, what-a countenance! with nothing but that 
for my subject, I could compose such a history ; give me but that 
to study, and I could fill volumes. It spoke a world of love, a 
world of woe. Shall I attempt to describe it? IJfI fail, it is not 
that the impression of it is wanting on my heart; it is,’ perhaps, 
there too deep for the requisite composure. Her age seemed about 
two and twenty; her face was of an oval form, and though fair, 
was not distinguishedly so; her hair was of dark brown, and hung 
in careless clusters on her temples; her eyes were dark blue, 
large and languishing, and at this moment suffused with tears.— 
They seemed, indeed, as if that were their usual language, and yet, 
as if they had not quite forgotten to smile. I will not descend to 
a paltry enumeration of features ; suffice it to say, they were beau- 
tiful, and precisely of that cast of beauty, which interests a feeling 
heart; at least, if I may judge from my own. But for one line of 
beauty, there were two of sorrow, which to me but gave ita 
double charm. Her dress was neat and modest; a pretty cap, 
with a very simple trimming, encircled her head, and a hand- 
kerchief, thrown round her neck, diplayed but little of it below 
the throat. Her position on the chair and the pillow prevented 
my minutely observing the other parts of it. I almost uncon- 
sciously guided my horse to the gate of the garden, and prepared 
to alight. When she perceived this, she hastily rose, placed the 
pillow on the chair, and pushing both into the cottage, advanced 
to hold my horse. Without any definite intentions, I dismounted 
and followed her inte the garden ; I sensibly took ‘her hand 
and squeezed it; she looked in my face; she saw that it was not 
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the act of rude familiarity, but cf genuine sympathy, and her eyes 
acknowledyed it. Our egtrance aroused the old lady, who rose 
from her chair to receive me; my heart was too full for utterance, 
and I sat down without speaking a word. Such was the com- 





mencement of ny acquaintance with Elinor Gray. 


* * * * * * 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


a Sir, 

a | 

is A female friend of mine lately placed in my hands an essay on 
“ female education, written by, (I presume,) a cher ami, for her 


express use. J obtained permission to make from it the following 
—@ extracts; and should you think them likely to be, in any degree,. 
4 either amusing or useful to your female readers, my conscience 
7 will acquit me of impropriety in communicating them. 
: * * | ° * * * 
a «* For many ages, women were considered, in this country, 
a mere housewives, fit for nothing else than to superintend domestic 
concerns. That this is an employment suited to them and a part 
of their duty, admits not of a doubt; but it has, of late years, 
been the fashion to suppose, not only, that females are capable of 
acquiring every branch and degree of knowledge which men have 
attained, but that it is proper and necessary they should de so. 
Why should they not ? has been asked: positively, I can alledge 
no definite reason, why they should not ; but, for my own opinion, 
though I would leave open to them, every branch of polite litera- 
ture, I have no predilection for ladies who study experimental 
philosophy and abstruse science. * I am disposed to think, that 
there does exist some difference between the mind of man and of 
woman ; and however proper arts and sciences may be for the 
study of the one, the other may quite fill their minds with those 


parts of knowledge which fall within literature.”’ 
* * * ¥* * * * * 









* It must be aieiend, that this writer does not dogmatically assert the 
impropriety of these exercises, for females; but is merely expressing his 
opinion, as to the lady —_ trusted to his own panera 
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HISTORY. 


«© You will, probably, in the first place, be struck with the 
number of works I have collected, under the head of history ; but 
itis a much smaller number than is usually read by persons de. 
sirous of being acquainted with that part of literature. There are 
several obvious reasons, why history, should, of all things, be the 
study of awoman. It is particularly adapted to her genius and 
the nature of her pursuits ; she is as capable of excelling in it as 
aman is, which is one strong motive to the study of it; it furnishes 
a sufficient degree of exercise to the mind and the memory, and 
keeps the faculties in a proper degree of tension, without fatiguing 
the intellects, or at all partaking of the nature of that plodding 
study, which usually inspires females with disgust. Moreover, it 
is so exceedingly interesting and entertaining, that when once 
entered upon, it generally contains within itself a sufficient in- 
ducement to its further pursuit. Again,—in refined company, it 
so often becomes the subject of discussion, or at least, of allusion 
and reference, and so many interesting topics become totally unin- 
telligible from an ignorance of it, that its acquirement is indis- 


pensibly necessary to every one who enters at all upon the study of 
literature * * 2 4%, 
** I must remark, that though an acquaintance with ancient 
history is less indispensible than with modern, it is highly desira- 
ble ; but a thorough knowledge of the history of your own country, 
and so much of that of Europe at large, and of the dark ages, as 
is necessary to illustrate it, isa portion of information I should 
be very sorry you should be without, * * * «* * * 
‘* a perfect and well connected epitome of the whole should exist 
in the mind of every well educated female” * * * * # *, 


* a * * 


METAPHYSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


“ I beg you will not shrink from the apalling title of the next 
head, nor imagine thatI am going to set you on acourse of logic 
and metaphysic sufficient for a graduate in a Scotch University. 
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An acquaintance with the works I have next pointed out* will cost 





you some trouble : to fixethem firmly in your mind, will require 
that slow attention in the perusal, and that exertion of the intel- 
lect which may correctly be denominated study: But I am dis- 
posed to believe that your good sense will not perinit you to shrink 
from this. You must remember, that one condition of our exist- 





: | ence is, that we acquire nothing truly valuable without labour ; 
| and when we find ourselves possessed of faculties which are not 
** common to all our fellow-creatures, we should thankfully avail 
* ourselves of them, and turn them to those useful purposes for 
which they were designed. You must also bear in mind, that every 
“*% faculty of the soul is capable of very great improvement and ex- 
tension, from exercise ; and that its utter capacity can never be 
7% known, till it has been long and repeatedly exerted. To this, 
add the consideration, that if our faculties are applied to proper 





objects, the value of our acquisitions will be correctly propor- 
tioned to the industry we exert. And surely you cannot conceive 
an acquaintance with the construction and properties of the hu- 
man mind, of its capability of improvement, and the best method 
of improving it, an uninteresting subject or unworthy your at- 
7% tention. For my part, I consider it the most engaging that nature 
a offers. Some point out the course of the planets, some the pro- 
2 perties of the elements, the force of natural powers, the nature 
_ of plants, and various natural objects as fit for the consideration 
A of all persons, male and female ; but I am of opinion with Pore, 
‘the proper study of mankind, is Man ;’ and that part of him 
which distinguishes him from the brute, and comprises all that is 
godlike in him ; and however proper it may be, for some persons 
to become masters of every branch of experimental philosophy, 


yet, that the human mind is a far preferable object for the study 
of females.” * * * * # #® * 


















* 





* * & * * * 


(To be continued in our next.) 










* There is frequent reference to a list of books which accompanied the 
essay ; those here adverted to are—‘ Locke on the Human Understanding.” — 


“* Watts’s Improvement of the Mind’’—and, “ Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy 
of the Mind,”’ 
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SKETCHES OR VIEWS IN THE THEATRE. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD G——- 


(Continued from our last, page 96.) 


‘* Never believe mc, Nan, if there bean't a coachy in one of 


them there foine seats, yonder,” said a bumpkin to his sweet- 
heart, pointing to a person in aside box of Drury-lane Theatre— 
Wiser heads than that of the countryman’s may be as easily de- 
ceived in respect to the quality of the person in question, for though 
not really one of the fraternity of the whip, his dress is the exact 
copy of a Jarvis—a large drab great .coat, with immense capes, 
a slouched white beaver hat, Belcher handkerchief, and top boots, 
is the costume of the right honourable Lord G . Noone, in- 
deed, but those of his acquaintance can suppose, either from his 
language or appearance, that he is the representative of a noble 
family, and a senator of Great Britain. His conversation, if it 
may be thus called, is entirely upon horses, dogs, and the won- 
derful driving of certain coachmen, with this honourable lord 
to obtain the title of a knowing one, among horse dealers and 
jockeys, is the summit of ambition ; for this has he descended 
from his rank, and for this, in which he is surpassed by the 
vulgarest plebeian, he mixes with the horses of the stable, has 
foregone the appearance and the conduct of a gentleman, and 
sunk himself in the opinion of every one with whom nobility of 
mind is more honoured than nobility of birth. The parents of 
Lord G—— were of high and distinguished rank; but as their 
union was formed more from worldly motives than for any esteem 
or love they bore each other, it cannot be supposed domestic 
felicity was their portion. My lady gave birth to an heir, (the 
subject of the present sketch) and my lord, having obtained in 
this the object of his marriage, cared little for his wife: in due 
time they mutually separated, that is to say, they lived as 
strangers in their own house, though still making a show of regard 
in public. The child was left to the care of menials, little noticed 
by either parent, the mother thinking it sufficient to send for him 


now and then to the drawing-room, to show and descant upon his 
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beauty to her visitors; and the father supposed he had done his 
duty when, at a proper age, he provided him a private tutor.— 
To the care of this person his young Lordship was totally left ; 
and had he been one suited for the education and instruction of . 
youth it might have been well, but to the morals of the instructor 
the father had paid no attention, he had been recommended bya 
certain nuble friend, and that was sufficient, he was fashionable, 
and my Lord looked no farther. Unfortunately for our hero his 
s tutor was not fashionable in his demeanour alone, his virtue was 
so too: he had many fashionable vices as well as graces, and these 
he transplanted into the bosom of his pupil. Under his care learn- 
} ing was thrown aside, dissipation was the order of the day, and 
the youth soon became as depraved as his instructor. As a speci- 
men of the morals of this gentleman, I copy the following speech 
made to his pupil, of whom, being fully initiated into the gay 
world, he was taking his farewell :—‘‘ Thou art now, my lad, 
, to be thine own pilot—follow the road I have shown you, and success 
attend you. When the old hunks dies thou wilt have plenty of 
cash, spend it freely, for it looks well in the eyes of the world.— 
Pay thy debts of honour without fail, or thou wilt be despised ; 
but as to thy tradesmen, they are a fleecing set, and must be 
taught patience.—Quarrel often, for a duel wins the heart of many 
a fair maid.—Love as often as you will, but never marry, except 
fyou should want money; it is a bitter draught, and requires 
sweetening. Above all, be sure you intrigue with the wife of your 
friend ; it shows the polish of haut ton, and is the ne plus ultra of 
fashionable gallantry. Flatter women, for they are won by it; 
spare not oaths, they are the lover's paper-money, costing the 
coiner little, yet valued much by the receiver. Be impudent, 
-unblushing, and doubt not thy success in the beau monde.” Such 
| were the counsels of this villain—the curses of an honest heart go 
with him! The death of his Lordship’s father enabled him to put’ 
‘these precepts in practice. To follow him through his various 
scenes of vice and folly would be useless, suffice it to say, that he 
i. justice to his instructor ; that many a female has, through 
him, to weep o'er her ruin’d honour, and many a husband to 
mourn for the domestic happiness his villany has destroyed.— 


Gaming was ever, and is still, his favSurite pursuit ; a constant 
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attendant on the turf and at the gambling table; he is as well 
known as the noted . Tam not exactly certain if it were 

he who laid the wager of 1,000/. with another noble companion 
respecting two rain drops rolling down the window of the chaise — 4 
in which they were travelling ; though I am assured he is the same | @ 
who betted twice that sum on a maggot race. Among the many | a 
follies of this nobleman that of his marriage must not be omitted, | | 
After having railed for a number of years at the idea of wedlock, 

this honourable man, to the disgrace of his family and laughter of 

his companions, married the kept mistress of a certain Counsellor, 

by whom she had had two children: a woman remarkable for no- 
thing but her beauty and vulgarity. By this act he has entirely 
separated himself from his family, and from the company of all 
women of respectability ; and thus having drawn a pale around 
him by his vices and follies, he seeks still farther to lower himsel{ 

by becoming the companion of stable boys, grooms, and hostlers, 
and disgracing the rank of a nobleman by glorying in the title of ia 
a jockey. a 

CENSOR THEATRICUS. 





BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA. 


Mr. Epiror, 


The late edition of the Biographia Dramatica, although con:i- 
derably enlarged and amended, does not seem to me calculated to 
satisfy the student of dramatic history and biography. The English 
drama still stands in need of some one to read its progress, 3 | 
Leone Alacci did that of the Italian ; and it is to be hoped that this 
important addition to our stock of polite literature will soon be} 
effected by some one fitted for the undertaking, both by anti- | 
quarian knowledge, and a thorough acquaintance with the ancient 4 
and modern history of the British Stage. The progress even of this 4 
general biography has, in this country, been extremely tardy— ; 
The first work, professedly biographical, is intitled Fullers (@ 
Worthies, and, written as it is by a divine, little or nothing c | 
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be expected relative to dramatic writers. In time, however, as 
the success of Fuller incited others to follow his example, the 
lives of stage poets became noticed in due course, and one of the 
earliest attempts is to be found appended to Massinger’s Old Law, 
1656. Itis entitled, ‘* An exact and perfect catalogue of all the 
plays, with the authors names, and what are comedies, tragedies, 
histories, pasturals, masks, and interludes, more exactly printed 
than ever before.’’ This list is, as may be supposed, very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, and may rather be considered as an advertise- 
ment for the bookseller than contributing to the progress of 
dramatic biography. The next in succession is the work of 
Phillips, 1675, and intitled, Theatrum Poetarum, but which is 
devoted exclusively to the ancients. After him, a person of the 
name of Winstanley, a barber, published a volume, purporting 
to give a narrative of the respective lives of the poets, which, 
although very imperfectly accomplished is not without its use ; 
dates and circumstances are contained in it which have consider- 
ably assisted subsequent inquirers. The superior law-beadle of - 
Oxford, Langbaine, was the next labourer in the vineyard; he 
says he thought himself able to give some tolerable account of 
the greatest part of our dramatic writers and their productions, 
being master of above nine hundred and fourscore English plays 
and masques, besides drolls and interludes: and accordingly, 
in 1688, he published “‘ Momus Triumphans, or the Plagiaries 
of the English stage exposed, in a catalogue of all the comedies, 
tragi-comedies, &c. &c. with an account of the various originals, 
as well English, French, and Italian, as Greeke, and Latine, from 
whence most of them have stole their plots.” This academic un- 
derling had picked up the precepts and opinions of the ancients, 
which denounce the crime of plagiarism as greater than common 
theft, and like a literary Quixote, undertook to restore to their 
owners, the inventions of which the dramatists had availed them. | 
selves, He must have been a man of considerable information 
to have detected, as he has done, the sources from which these 
fables were extracted, and the attempt which he made to expose 
their disingenuous adoption of the labours of other men, is at 
least as creditable to his honesty, as the mode of his execution is 
to his reading and research. Between Langbaine and Cibber’s 
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Lives of.the Poets, no publication of importance issued from 
the press; this latter, was published in 1753, which is a work 
of great merit and still holds its rank as valuable for reference 
and information. Since this time Baker, Reed, and lastly, Jones, 
have appeared before the public to record the dramatic biography 
of Great Britain. Of these, Isaac Reed has most essentially bene- 





fitted the public, and served the cause of dramatic literature: 
his edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays rendered him conversant with 
this department of bibliography : his indefatigable industry, and 
his knowledge, both as an antiquarian and a scholar, give him 
a decided precedence over his predecessors, and he even yet main- 
tains his rank undisturbed by subsequent competitors. — Mr, 
Jones, the editor of the last edition of Baker's ‘* Biographia 
Dramatica,” has executed his task with too implicit a reliance on 
his predecessors, and has not availed himself of many sources of 
information to which he ought to have turned his attention. In 
conclusion 1 must again express a hope, that some one well qua- 
lified for the undertaking, will be induced to fill this chasm in 
British literature. The public are disposed to encourage all 
inquiries respecting the ancient British drama, and no time seems 
to me so fit for the undertaking as the present. , 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Temple, Feb. 18. 1818. 


THE RIDOTTO.—No. I. 


“¢ A dire vrai, cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir— 
Est ce un defaut.”’ Le LUTRIN Vivant. 


“¢ Chi vuol dar legge a l’amarosa node 
Non sa beu qual sia la sua natura.” 


(ere 
———_—__—— 


The time which I spend in a theatre is at least as much occupiet 
in observing the persons about me, as in attending tothe perform- 
ance.—-Whether this arise from a want of susceptibility and of 
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dramatie taste, or from an intentness in the observation of ‘* the 
ways of men,” let others determine; but I confess that I ail 
quently experience more amusement and gratification from a trait, 
picked up during an entreacte, than from the whole of the enter- 
tainments. In the metropolitan and national theatres there is so- 
ciety of every rank, and I meet with the peculiarities of every class 
of persons; in these, however, the lower or middle orders have 
more frequently arrested my attention than their superiors. At 
the Kiny’s Theatre, to disregard the performances is allow4Able ° 
and usual; most of the young men are engaged in the pursuit of 
gallantry, and the ladies are sufficiently occupied in observing the 
effects of their charms on the beholders ; for my own part, silent 
and inactive, I am content to glean instruction from scrutinizing 
the gallantries of others. Many and strange things have I seen 
and heard, and could relate various modes of making love, and as 
-many of receiving and repelling it. At present, I shall confine 
myself to the notice of a single occurrence.—It was about the be- 
ginning of the second act of the opera (Don Giovanni,) that my 
attention was directed to a box on the pit circle, not far from the 
stage : it was occupied by a gentleman of dark, yet intelligent as- 
pect, about forty years of age; his look was steady and severe, 
yet brilliant and expressive: he spoke little, and, his opera-glass 
to his eye, seemed almost wholly engrossed by the business of the 


stage. Next to him, sata lady, on whom it sufficed to look once, 


never to wish to remove the gaze: she seemed about four-and- 


twenty, of a complexion dazzlingly fair, contrasted with hair of the 
raven dye, and illumined by a pair of blue eyes that beamed 
love and bliss: her figure was enchanting ; it was not of that 
| delicate symmetry which is the charm of earlier youth, but it was 
arrived at that maturity of beauty which is the most irresistible 
incitement to voluptuousness—Oh, she was pleasure’s queen ! 


her eye fell not with that modest timidity which sinks deepest into 
the heart of a sentimental lover, but it flashed that radiant yleam 
_ of inspiring joy that awakened the very soul of the voluptuary 
Brilliant intelligence, the acme of refinement and grace, the 
warmest benevolence and suavity, and the enthusiasm of joy-seek- 
ing youth, all shone in her person : bliss seemed to hover round 
her ; she seemed calculated to awaken the desire of it in all who 
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should behold, and capable of dispensing it in a glance. Her 
dress was so arranged as to display her charms to the best advan. 
tage, and yet it wore an airof carelessness, as if much more might . 
have been done, and she might have looked stilllovelier. We will 
say nothing of pure, soul-inspired passion, that steals gently on 
the heart, and fixes itself there till death; but if a man wished 
bliss—intoxicating, transporting, overpow ‘ring bliss, whose few 
short moiments should equal years of existence—here was the god- 
dess at whose shrine he must sacrifice—from whose beneficence he 
must expect it. There was yet another, who sat opposite the lady. 
This was a youth, who seemed to have barely attained a majority; 
he wore the splendid uniform of the hussars of the German Legion, 
and seemed all that nature could produce or fancy picture of manly 
beauty : he was tall, and exquisitely formed ; his features regular 
and interesting, his complexion tinged with that roseate hue which 
marks the boundary of adolescence and manhood ; his eyes of dark 
hazle, spoke a soul within that could—what could it not ? his auburn 
hair hung in graceful confusion; every curl, disposed by nature's 
hands, was a severe satire on the frizzled and distorted crops which — 
every where met the eye: oneof peculiar grace wound round each 
temple and finished under theeye. He wore mustachios just large 
enough to give a manly dignity and somewhat of a warlike aspect 
to a countenance otherwise too mild. Never had I seen a youth s0 
prepossessing—‘* Ah, IL tremble for the devastation thou wilt com: 
mit amongst female hearts!’ ejaculated I, as I gazed with admi- 
ration on his form. What an object to be placed opposite to the 
female I have attempted to describe! Could her pleasure-search- 
ing gaze rove farther? No; it rested here—even she, whose soul 
seemed to aspire after the climax of earthly delight, was contentto 
find ithere. The young, officer seemed nature's spoilt favourite: the 


world had vet not deformed him; none of the self-confident gaze, . ~ 


the consciousness or the desire of admiration, was perceptible in 
him; none of that fancied importance, the result of vanity’s excess, 
which seems to exclaim—‘‘ Here am I ;” and which characterizes 
the opera beaus, spoke in his countenance, not evena tinge of mili- 
tary assurance was to be observed. There was dignity, to be sure; it 
was that dignity which arises from within, and is produced by 2 © 
satisfactory self-knowledge. His eye was timidly cast down, when | 





~~ 
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not fixed on the stage; his glances were all stolen, and when even 


| raised to the lovely countenance of the lady, attracted by her 


address, they speedily withdrew, as if in terror at the effect of 
such an encounter. My attention was so rivetted by this party, 


' that it was some time ere I could sufficiently recollect myself to 
| inquire who they were. After some moments spent in intent ob- 


servation, I happened to cast my eyes on an acquaintance, who is 


| a collector of fashionable intelligence for a Morning Paper. Of 


him, I eagerly inquired who these fashionables were—* Oh’ 
replied he, ‘* Don — -, a Spanish nobleman, attached to the 


| legation and his wife.’’ ‘And the youth ?’—** A young ofiicer of 


hussars in the British service, but distantly related to, and pro- 
tected by, the Don” ‘ But the lady, surely, is not Spanish’ — 
‘* French,”’ answered my companion—I saw him no more, my eyes 
reverted to the box, nor during the whole ballet did they frequently 
stray from it. After the opera the lady. advanced towards the front 


| of the box, and spoke rather loudly, at least sufficiently so for me to 


hear her, in the French language—‘‘ What a charming opera,” 
‘The music is indeed delightful,’ exclaimed the Don and the 
hussar, almost in a breath—“ And the fable, too,’’ added the lady. 
‘* As a warning to libertines, and a lesson that sooner or later, vice 
will meet its reward’’—* It has merit,’ dryly observed the Don— 
‘* Say nothing of your warnings and lessons,” replied the Donna, 


T advert not to the gloomy part of the subject ; tis the vivacity, 


the spirit, the fascination of the hero which pleases me’—‘ Can 
the desperate courage of a lawless debauchee be the object of. 
commendation ?’—*‘Oh, I say not of commendation ; I speak from 
the imagination : Don Juan seems to possess the soul of pleasure, 
his approach dispenses it ; whoever steps within the verge seems 
lost in the enchantment; what is life but to enjoy: his seems: 
an uninterrupted tissue of delight ; this isa picture captivating to 
the fancy”—< That fancy must be very ill regulated, and ought to 
be restrained, which wanders with delight amidst scenes which 
are without the pale of moral duties’-—‘* Oh you correct, severe 
moralist, you Diogenes,” playfully tapping his cheek with her 
fan—(what was such a tap worth ?)—** you have never been a Don 
Juan, I dare say, and it’s out of the question now; but you, 
Josto, can you not say a word in defence of that dear creature ?”’ 
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* Really I cannot undertake to justify, Donna, what I do not ap. @ 
prove’—** And you, too, are you a philosopher, a moralist?”"— | @ 
will not fix my own epithet, Donna; the playful vivacity and ‘ 

courage of Don Juan are doubtless pleasing, and peculiarly cal. 
culated to recommend him to the fair sex ; but he shows a want 
of feeling, a contempt for the understanding and _ principles of 
those whom he allures, which are far from proper: he may be 
truly termed a libertine ; a man of gallantry would not designate 
him ; totally divested of principle, he pursues his pleasures witha 
selfish ardour, which is disgusting ; every one ought, at least, to 
set this bound to his pleasures, not to inflict pain on another; no 
such rule limits the exploits of this profligate; he betrays a dis. 
regard of the feelings of others, revolting to a generous mind— 
but as a pupil of pleasure, I think he pursues a wrong course; 
and though every moment of his life may be spent in some sort of 
approach to it, he never enjoys its intensity; no, the heart that 
can rove from fair to fair with so unfeeling a rapidity, is destined 
never to be truly blest, never to know that melting extacy, that 
throbbing delight, that convulsive energy of joy which is felt only 
when kindred souls meet and commingle, wherein existence is 
mutually transfused, and the imparting of bliss is felt to be its 
reduplication.” To this effusion the Don was not attentive, being 
engaged in chat with some acquaintance in the pit. The Donna, 
with eager delight, swallowed every word, and at the conclusion, 
her eyes spoke intelligibly enough—‘‘ Oh how I should like to 
teach or learn from you the rapturous joys you so well describe.” 
The hussar either could not, or would not understand or respond 
to her iuflaming glance ; his eyes met her’s for an instant, and 
sought the ground. The Donna did not appear chagrined at his 
insensibility, her smiles did not forsake her ; she seemed satisfied 
with her own power, and might be saying to herself, ‘ this is 
very well, but in time you may be brought to feel.” During 
the ballet, little was said. The Donna seemed to have retired 
within herself; yet often did she cast on the hussar looks of £0 
tender an expression, that a man must be marble who could resist 
them ; her opera-ylass, too, was handed backward and forward 
between them with officious frequency, and, I fancied, never 
without something approaching to a squeeze of the hand. At the 
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conclusion of the entertainment, the party quitted the box, and 
I lost sight of them. But not here did my interest cease; no, 
there was a something of powerful excitement about both the. — 











Donna and the hussar, that I could not resist. I took a great deal 
of pains to become acquainted with their history, and by means 
of their servants and others, have arrived ata knowledge of the 
circumstances I am about to communicate. There was a reason, 
beyond his native modesty, which restrained the youthful Adonis 
from entering more deeply into the feelings of the Donna; a 


naissant passion for another, that other, young, lovely, and endued 


with all those charms of bashful diffidence, retiring sensitiveness, 
and refined sentiment, which were so opposite to the attractions 
of her rival. There had been no faith plighted, no interchange 
of vows, not even a mutual confession; the first fluttering 
emotions only, had as yet’ been felt ; they were yet in that blissful 
dream, in which the heart, ey to analyze its new sensations, 
only feels that they are new, strong, and delightful, and dares 
hardly attempt to trace them. This lady is the daughter of an 
English gentleman of fortune and fashion. I learned that the 
Don, did not accompany his lady home; but quitting the carriage 
at one of the subscription houses in St. James’s-street, consigned 
her to the protection of the hussar. What a situation! how replete 


| with delight, with danger! ‘* Josto,” said she, as he handed her 


from the carriage, ‘‘ Andreo, I know, will not return before day- 
break ; be charitable; take a sandwich with me, and rob one 
hour of the horrors of solitude.” He complied; not as one eager 
to take advantage of the happy moment, but as yet unused to 
refuse. Supper was served in the lady’s boudoir, adjoining to her 
dressing room. When the servants had retired, the Donna in- 
vited Josto to take a seat near her, ‘on the sofa ; her elegant and 
captivating form was displayed in an attitude of negligence, which 
doubled its charms. He obeyed ; she took his hand within her's; 
he was passive, his eyes were rivetted to the ground—** How 
enviable, my dear friend, are your present sensations—you are 
just emerging from boyhood into life; untouched by its cares, 
its pleasures are now open before you; you have every qua- 
lification to add zest to their enjoyments, and to command 


the ministry of others: you are about to commence your 
Vor. XII.—No. 68. Qa 
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gay career; may it abound with joys far dearer than your: 
fondest hopes. have anticipated.”—’'I know not, dear lady, 
how far my future life may fulfill your kind wishes, or re. 
alize the flattering picture you have drawn; but this, I hope, 
that my pleasures will never be such as reflection shall convert into 
torments ; that they will never be inconsistent with the principles 
which alone can dignify humanity, nor ever be so eagerly pursued 
as to occasion a relinquishment of duty.’ ‘* Amiable youth,” re. 
sumed the Donna, approximating her person still nearer to his, 
‘© how pure, how undefiled by the world, are your sentiments! 
but trust me, Josto, those precepts are vain which prescribes 
rigid austerity and an abstinence from those pleasures which cour 
our acceptance :—wherefore do we live ?—why does life abound 
with opportunities of enjoyment, if we are forbidden to avail ou: 
selves of them? This gloomy morality is contradictory to nature, 
that infallible instructress ; it is wisdom to snatch each moment 
of joy as it flies : can that be a dreary retrospect of life which shall 
present a chain of pleasures? How many moments of bliss do 
mortals rashly neglect whilst they discuss unmeaning tenets ! But 
do you, who are formed alike to enjoy and impart life's. brightes! 
bliss, discard erroneous systems, and be that happy creature you 
were formed for.""—‘ Lhope I shail never be so foolish as to reject 
any means of being really happy, but they must appear to mes 
such.’ ‘ Oh Josto!” (her arm now found its way on to his shoul 
der). ‘* nature speaks plainly—of your heart you must inquire.’ 
He here heaved a sigh. ‘‘ Yes, Josto, that is nature’s voice; how 
much does such a sigh speak ; there are moments when intensily 
of feeling defies the powers of expression, and language is despised, 
but the language of the heart is communicable, sympathy be 
speaks itself, and kindred souls acknowledge each other.” Her 
face now so closely approached his that their breaths intermingled, 
and her eyes alternately flashed the fire of passion or sunk in lan- 
guishing tenderness, yet Josto was réveu-r and insensible. ‘‘ Josto, 
can you feel for another?” He started—he turned his gaze on the 
Donna, Jaid his hand on his heart, and was silent, ‘* Yes, yol 
can, you do. Josto, I am unhappy. I have formed an ill-fated 
union: the disposition of my lord—his coldness—his austerity— 
his jealousy :—formed by nature with every capacity of enjoyment, 
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‘am cheerless and wretched. Abandoned in my bloom, and de- 
nied the joys which. my heart was peculiarly formed to recipro- 
ate.” She rose—she covered’ her face with her’ arm—she stag-: 
rered. Josto rose ; he placed his arm ‘round her waist and sup- 
ported ; he softly sighed in her ear, ‘ Dearest Donna, you are 
afflicted, would I could console you.'—‘‘ Would you could !” 
pmphatically repeated she. New fire seemed to shoot through her 
sins ; she threw one arm round his neck, whilst with the other 
hand she fervently grasped his arm: she moved forward; her 
hole weight fell on him—he could not escape. Supported by 
im, she tottered through the dressing-room, till she actually 
ached her bed-room. Here she sunk into an arm-chair, and, 
overing her face with one hand, she burst into tears. The hussar 
confused—was confounded ; he knew not what‘to say or do. 
ter a moment or two of silence, the lady in some degree reco- 
ered herself. Again her arm pressed his shoulder, her face ap- 
proached his, her. lovely eyes languished expressively on him :— 
* Josto!” sighed she—his sigh was responsive—she could no 
more : her eyes closed, her strength failed, her limbs gave way, 
ad she sunk powerless into his arms. He knelt on one knee, to 
ford her more efficient support : her heart ceased not to: beat, 
her bosom heaved tumultuously against his own; his eyes could 
hot but gaze with rapturous admiration on so lovely an object.— - 
Du Joseru ! Ou Mas. Potiruar ! !——At this instant, an’ hasty 
ep bestrode the dressing-room, and anticipating their movements, 


brought before the opening eyes of the Donna, and the confused 
rision of the hussar—Don Be a ae 


(To be continued.) 


THE CAST OF THE MOSES OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The intimate and necessary union of the Fine Arts with the 


Drama is so obvious, as to require no comment ; but it is to be la- 


mented, that’ the professors and admirers of the histrionic art do 
mot more sedulously study the principles and practice of the best 
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masters in the schouls of design. Nothing, for instance, would 
so effectually conduce to the advancement of the drama as a con. 
stant recurrence to the attitudes of the different models of beauty 
which Sculpture has presented to us: The agonizing contortions 
of the ‘Torso, form as fine a study for the tragedian as afiy which 
his ingenuity or industry can procure ; and yet we doubt whether 
it has ever been sufficiently considered. There is at present in 
this metropolis a fac simile of one of the finest productions of the 
sculptor’s art. We mean the Cast from the Moses of Michael Ap. 
gelo, now exhibiting in the Royal Mews’ Gallery. The original is 
placed in the little church of St. Petro de Vinculis at Rome, is in | 
a niche lighted from above, and has on each side of it a femak § 
figure, supposed to be the work, not of Michael Angelo, but of 
sume inferior artist: the whole is surmounted by a sarcophagu, 
on which ig a statue of Pope Julius the Second, in a recumbent | 
attitude, It was to the memory of this distinguished prelate that 
the monument was undertaken ; and it has indeed embalmed bis | 
name, whilst there remains any feeling for the highest excellence | 
in art; whilst majestic and impressive beauty are admired, the } 
Moses of Michael Angelo will be the theme cof universal- pane 
gyric, the subject of unceasing admiration, and will bear withit 
to the remotest posterity the name of him from whom it had it 
origin. This statue evinces the most profound knowledge of ane 
tomy united to an expression of the utmost grandeur and elev 
tion ; and is strongly impregnated with those invaluable qualities 
character and feeling. We fear we shall incur the charge of en 
thusiasm in our admiration ; but Sir Joshua Reynolds must be out | 
shield, who carried his admiration to such a height as to have ex 
pressed a wish that the last words which passed his lips might le j 
the name of this distinguished artist. 

The figure of the prophet is seated, the head slightly upraised, 
his right arm resting on the stone tables of the law—the others 
not in action, the left foot is somewhat advanced ; the drapery i 
admirably disposed around the figure ; the expression of the head 
is of the highest order of sublimity, the face is imbued with grat 
deur, the eye sufficiently sunk to mark the aged seer, the forebedl 
prominent, arid the beard, which falls in graceful exuberanct, 
completes the expression of thie exali¢d petfortmance. Tho* 
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parts of the figure which are not concealed by the drapery are ex- 
quisitely finished ; the left arn is peculiarly beautiful. The back 
of the figure, on which, from its being placed in a niche, less la- 
bour has been bestowed, is very interesting; it affords some evi- 
dence of the progress of the artist’s mind. The prominent forms 
are boldly expressed ; accuracy of anatomy, and just proportion, 
is as observable as in the front and more finished parts of the 
statue. 

It isto His Royal Highness the Prince Regent that the public 
are indebted for the exhibition of this Cast. He has generously 
given the use.of the Riding School in the King’s Mews for that 
purpose. The proprietor of the Cast is Mr. Alexander Day, * an 
English gentleman, of great taste and himself an artist, and who 
has passed nearly all his life in Rome. He has been at an enor- 
mous expense in modelling, casting, and transmitting this colos- 
sal work to his native country ; and deserves the encouragement 
and support of all who are-alive to the extreme importance of the 
Fine Arts, and desirous of promoting their advancement. 

The Mews Gallery is also adorned with a Cast of that stupen- 
dous colossal statue by Phidias, now standing in the Monte Ca- 
vallo at Rome :.the horse beside it is now also added. There’ 

have been various opinions as to the name of this statue. Some 
considering it to be Alexander curbing his famous, horse Bucepha- 


lus; but from the different periods when Alexander and Phidias 


lived, such an opinion is untenable. Ochers (among whom is the 


learned Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy) deem it to 
be a representation of Achilles curbing and addressing his steed, 
_ and astonished at the reply of his prophetic courser. It js how- 

ever, a matter of but little importance ; the excellence of the 
work is undisputed, and we will allow the critics to differ a little 


on its designation, when all agree in viewing it with unqualified 
admiration. 


There is also a Cast from the celebrated statue of Melpomene, 





* So highly is Mr. Day’s judgment valued, that his evidence was sought in 
the Committee of the House of Commons respecting the Elgin Marbles.. It 


| i8 unnecessary to state, that his admiration of those inestimable productions 
was unqualified, ; 
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which was originally in the Cancellaria in Rome, thence removed 
to the Museum Capitolinum, afterwards to France, and now re- 
stored to its original situation in Rome. Hypercritics have sought 
to attribute to this statue the fault of being clumsy, and have 
called ita Dutch Melpomene ; in this censure, however, we can- 
not agree: the figure is profusely though beautifully clothed, and 
to this the objection may be traced. For ourselves, we do not 
consider the skinny, slim beauties of modern artists as pure mo- 
dels of female form, and would rather consider the defect as ex- 
isting in the critic than in the object of his criticism. 

There are also some very fine pictures. by Raffaelle, Pordanone, 
Guercino, Hannibale Caracci, and others, which our present limits 
will not allow us to detail, but which are highly deserving of at- 
tention and of study. 














DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


On Wednesday, the 11th of March, a dinner took place at the City of 
London Tavern for the puropose of aiding this admirable institution, which 
has hitherto received no extraneous support but from an occasional benefit. 
The diuner and wines were excellent, the company of the first respectability 
and rank, and extremely numerous. His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
was in the Chair, supported by the Earl of Essex, Lord Holland, Lord Yar-' 
mouth, anda long list of nobility and other distinguished patrons of the 
drama. After the usual toasts of the King, the Prince Regent, the Queen, and 
the rest of the Royal family, the army and the navy were drank with 
enthusiasm. 

The Earl of Essex proposed ‘‘ The health of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York,” which was received with loud cheering. 

The Duke of York, in returning thanks for the honour.that had been done 
to him on this occasion, expressed the great pleasure he felt at seeing so nu- 
merous and respectable a company assembled ; and, he was sure, they could 
not have assembled in a better cause. Amongst the various charities with 
which this metropolis abounded, none came more home to their feelings than 
the present. Every Englishman must feel a pride in nurturing and encov- 
raging the genius of his own country; and they could not' effect that object 
better than by affording a comfortable retreat to those who had passed their 
best years in the service of the public.<=(Checring.)—-He should not detain the 
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company longer; assembled as they were for a convivial as well as a charitable 
purpose ; but would propose— ; 

« Success to the Theatrical Fund of Drury-lame, and their worthy Master, 
Mr. Kean.” 

This toast was received with long-continued applause. When the cheering, 
had subsided— 

Mr. KEAN rose, and spoke to the following effect :—The generous senti- 
ment which your Royal Highness has been pleased to express with reference 
tothe Drury-lane Fund—assisted as it has been by the plaudits of this kind 
company—induces me to undertake a task, to the just performance of which, 
notwithstanding all your kindness, I am inadequate. In the name of my 
brother actors, subscribers to this Fund, which, by your presence, your Royal 
Highness will this day greatly assist—in the absence of those whose prayers for 
your welfare arise from the retreat of poverty and from the bed of sickness—in 
the name of those unfortunate persons, who may, hereafter, be indebted for re- 
lief to the Drury-lane Fund—allow me to attempt to express the thanks which 
their hearts must necessarily feel, but to express which, with the force and 
feeling the occasion calls for, demands powers infinitely greater than those 
which I possess. 

“ As Master and Treasurer of the Drury-lane Fund, it is necessary that I 
should make some observations as to the nature of that institution, and the 
particular causes which occasioned this meeting. This duty | will endeavour 
to discharge. But, amongst the many cireumstances which prove how little 
fitted I am for the task assigned to me, there is one that I must particularly 
allude to—I mean: the presence of a Gentleman, whose knowledge of the 
Drury-lane Fund must enable him to speak of it with more correctness than 1 
can do—whose eminent abilities did honour to his profession—whose private 
virtues lent a grace to the Institution—and whose name added a lustre to it— 
(Great. applause.) —I allude to my immediate and most respected predecessor, 
Mr. John Baunister—a gentleman whose long professional career was con- 
stantly marked by public favour and by private esteem—(Applause)—a gen- 
tleman whose retirement from the stage, though it deprived every actor of a 
brother, did not withdraw from him a friend. His contributions to the Drury- 
lane Fund must rank foremost amongst the most useful and disinterested 
acts of his life. To myself it is a particular source of regret, that any cir- 
cumstance should have operated to occasion me to succeed him. But, placed 
in this situation, I am called on to offer some history of the nature of our In- 
stitution. The name by which our Institution is not uncommonly, or impro- 
perly known, at once declares its founder and chief benefactor*. It was his 
happiness, ten years after he first set this plan on foot, which was in 1766, to 
receive from Parliament its sanction, establishing this as a Corporate Body. 
From him, as Patentee of Drury-lane Theatre, the Fund derived the greatest 











* Generally known as “ Garrick’s Fund.” 
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advantage. He generously devoted ove night in the season to its benefit, ang 7 


his last will recorded his posthumous liberality. Up to his death, prosperity 


attended the Institution—and, after his decease, his spirit seemed to hover | 


around that fabric which he had reared—and, in aid of it, his executors placed 


4,000/. in the hands of the trustees. The Fund progressively increased tij| a 


1793. Our records then show a dreary and barren waste of twenty years, Not 
ouly were no bequests made during that time, but our receipts fell lamentably 
short of the claims that were maie on the Fund Sv much so, that the me. 
lancholy task devolved upon those who administered the Fund, of decreasing 
in a ratio of 10, and even 20, per cent. the pittance which had previously heen 
the solace of misery and wretchedness. Jn 1814 and 1815 prosperity again 
shone un us; and, by the kind permission of the Committee of Drury-lane, , 
benefit was again resorted to, which enabled us to resture to our annuitant: 
that which we had long with-held from them.—(A4pplause.) 

** Having made this statement, it is now my duty to express to your Roya! 
Highness the deep obligations [ feel for your presence on this oceasion. Allow 
' me to say, that this day will stand proudly distinguished amongst the nume. 
rous records of the City of London. Great are her eharities—wealthy and re. 
spectable are her citizens—and it must fill them with sentiments of the most 
gratifying nature to reflect, that they have ever found in your Royal Highnes 
a champion in the cause of virtue—a guide in the pursuit of every thing good 
and estimable—(Cheers.J)—The list of our patrons on this occasion is already 
before the world; our possessions amount to 320/. per annum ; and I need 
scarcely say that is a sum manifestly inadequate to meet the claims which th 
decay of our brethren may expose the Fund to. I am convinced, that, were 
our records known by the public, they would afford the best commentary on 
the state of the Institution, and the best reason for supporting it. Our records 
disclose a long list of hopes destroyed, of expectations disappointed! Theres 
not a page of it that would not draw a tear of pity from the most obdurate~ 
that would not afford to the moralist a lesson worthy of the deepest considers 
tion—(Applause.)—All the varieties of distress which the poet has painted art 
there to be found :— 

** Ambition ¢his shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice 
And grinning infamy ; 
The stings of falsehood those shall try, 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it fore’d to flow, 
And keen Remorse, with blood defil’d, 
And moody Madness, laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.”’ 


(Cheering) The poet might have found in our ‘ brief chronicle’ many realiz2- 
tions of this last sad description, Permit me to express my gratitude to your 
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Royal Highness for your appearance here this day, and to apologize to the 
company for having detained them so long. I have now only to a _ 
the Master’s defects will not prove the Society’s misfortune.”’ ( Cheering.) 

| The Duke of York then proposed ‘‘ The Health of the late Master, Mr. 
John Bunnister.—( Applause.) 

Mr. BANNISTER, in reply to the compliment so handsomely bestowed on him 
by his Royal Highness and the noble company, begged leave to observe, that, 
after having spent the best, and, he might say, the happiest part of his life on 
the stage, he felt particularly gratified, on quitting it, in having resigned the 
situation of Master in favour of Mr. Kean, whose exquisite and original talent, 
joined to his well-known goodness of heart, will enable him to do the most 
essential services to his distressed brethren—(A4pplause.)—If any thing like 

| regret has arisen in the breast of the Master, from the idea that the patronage 
of the Drury-lane Fund is less than that of Covent-Garden, the illustrious 
presence which now presides over our mecting will banish that painful thought, 
and enable him to exclaim, in his own peculiar manner— 


<¢ Now is the winter of our discontent 
99 


Made glorious summer by this sun of York 
(Thunders of applause.) 


The Duke of York proposed ‘* The Health of the Vice-Presidents.’’ 

Lord HoLvanD, in returning thanks, observed, that it was unnecessary for 
him to say any thing on the motives which had occasioned their assembling 
together that day, except that the charity they were now met to support was 
admirably calculated to uphold the character of the British Stage; and, in 

} support of the assertion, he observed, that he need only remind them, that 
the Fund was founded by Garrick, and was this day supported by Kran, 

The healths of the Stewards, the Committee, of Mrs. Garrick, and of the 
| Male and female performers of Drury-lane Theatre, were drank with great 
applause. The Memory of Mr. Sheridan, Success to the Covent-garden Fund, 
the Health of the Dake of Bedford, and Prosperity to the City of London, were 
also duly honoured. ; 

Mr. T. Dibdin returned thanks for himself and his brother stewards ; he 

| made a whimsical allusion to his connection with one of the minor Theatres, 

and said, that as the proprietor of such an establishment, he might, perhaps, 

be expected to return thanks in recitative. He proceeded inthe same humour- 

ous strain, and concluded a very neat speech by thanking the Chairman and 
| the company for the honour they had done them The gentlemen who offi- 
- ciated as stewards were, Messrs. Holland, Dibdin, Wallack, Penley, Harley, 
Carr, Barnard, Grimaldi, Hughes, Powell, and H. Johnston; and to their 
excellent arrangements much of the conviviality and comfort of the day was 
attributable. Mr. Hughes was particularly active and indefatigable in his 
attentions. We were astonished to see so few of the superior members of 
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Drury-lane Theatre, compared with the attendance of those of Covent Garden 
on asimilar occasion. With the exception of Mr. Kean and the gentlemen 
before enumerated, we saw none of the distinguished actors.  Surcly this 
mark of inattention to the prosperity of the institution could not proceed 
front parsimony ! and yet we are almost tempted to believe it, for at the one 
the contribution is universal and compulsatory, whilst, according to the 
original institution of Garrick, the other is entirely optional. It reflects, 
however, little credit on those who have unnecessarily absented themselves, 
that they did not cheerfully step forward and second the humane purposes of 
a charity which is devoted to their poor brethren; and if they are insensible 
to more generous inducements, they should remember, that distress, however 
unfureseen and distant, may yet await those, who now consider themselves 
most prosperous aud secure. 

In the course of the evening, the company were entertained with a variety 
of songs, glees, and catches. Amongst these, a glee, composed for the occa- 
sion, by Mr. Rhodes, attracted particular notice. A song, written and sunz 
by Mr. f. Dibdin, was much applauded. A mock Italian song, by Mr. ‘Laylor— 
and a burlesque Italian scena by Mr. T. Cooke, in which his parody of Naldi 
was admirable—excited universal bursts of laughter. Mr. Pyne’s execution of 
Dulce Domum, and Mr. Spray’s performance of Sir J. Stevenson’s celebrated 
air of ‘* Faithless Emma,’ were delightful etforts. 


In the course of the evening, Mr. Kean, as Master of the Institution, 
stated, that the subscriptions amounted to nearly 1,000/. 


EPIGRAM ON MASTER BETTY. 
Mr. Epiror, 
It is so unusual for the heads of houses and other grandees of 
a university to condescend to notice the modern drama, its pro- 
ductions or its professors; that such an event becomes curious 
and deserving of notice. I understand that in the year 1808, 
when the young Roscius, Master Betty, was in the zenith of his 
popularity, that the university of Cambridge, made him the sub- 
ject of the epigram for Sir William Brown’s prize medal ;_ which 


was ifI recollect rightly, thus announced in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity calender. 
** QUID NOSTER ROSCIUS EGIT.” 


This successful epigram although I might, perhaps at the time 
have seen it, has never since fallen in my way; and I should feel 
highly obliged to you or any of your numerous correspondents 
to furnish me with a copy, or inform me where it is to be found. 
If accompanied by an English translation it would be more ac- 
ceptable to some of your female readers. 


Your obedient servant, 
Temple, March 2, 1818. 
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“ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur.’’ QUINTILIAN. 


ee 


The Young Van of Honour’s Vade-mecum; being a Salutary Treatise on 
Duelling. Together with Annals of Chivalry, the Ordeal Trial, and Judi- 
cial Combat, from the Earliest Times. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. Smali 
8vo. 58. boards. London: C. Chapple, Pall Mali, 


* Qui ante non cavet post dolebit.” 


“© Ah me! What perils do environ 
The man that meiddles with cold iron.” 


In this most Christian age, it is, as it has often before been, the 
fashion to reprobate the practice of duelling in the most unqua- 
lified terms, and to stigmatize it as barbarous, irreligious, and 
subversive of the good order of society. No newspaper or novel, 
any nore than a moral treatise, but joins in reprobation of this cus- 
tom; and did genuine cowardice prompt any man to have re- 
course to this apology, he would find volumes of sophistry, dig- 
nified with some portion of reason, behind which to entrench his 
timidity. But a man of courage and honourable feelings is not 
to be influenced by the cool dogmas of those whose pursuits are 
their own security; there is a principle within him, whose dic- 
tates are irresistible; and if that principle be a just one, his con- 
duct will be irreproachable. It is in vain to declaim against a 
sanguinary revenge, or a blind obedience to a mistaken notion of 
honour; every man is, of right, the judge of his own honour ; 
and if a really brave man enters the field of single combat, he 
comes there animated by a principle which does credit to his na-« 
ture. That some persons are ready to rush into the field at every 
suppositious affront, that some go there breathing a diabolical 
vengeance, or others who are compelled to use this method for 
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covering a want of reputation, may be a reason why the laws 

should enforce regulations calculated to place limits to a practice 
which may become destructive and injurious, The law, perhaps, 
could not possibly be better constituted than it now is in England 


in this respect ; its severity is adequate to restrain any flagrant 
abuses of the custom, but not so rigid as entirely to annihilate it, 
The most weighty objection which is advanced against duels, is, 
their defiance of the doctrines of the Christian religion ; and if 
those words of its sacred founder, which direct the loser of his 
coat to render his cloak also, and the smitten on one cheek to 
offer the other tuo the blow, are to be taken ina literal and unqua- 


lified sense, they would certainly appear so. But the perfection 
which we cannot but ascribe to that divine personage, and the 
present state and institutions of society, justify us in considering, 
that those words are not to be understood as an absolute and uni- 
versal rule of conduct. Were it otherwise, many ordinances and 
practices, besides that of the single combat, would fall under the 
interdict. Litigation and all species of opposition to injustice, 
must equally be considered forbidden ; and every drop of blood 
shed in the field of battle would be a reproach to that adorable 
blood, of whose efficacy we all hope to partake. Is it not as jus- 
tifiable for a man to appear in arms for the defence of the most 
sacred feelings of his nature, of his very inmost self, as it were, 
as to join the legions of his country ? True, the former is a more 
selfish act than the latter ; but perhaps the definite and justifiable 
object of the one, bears the palm over the uncertain and even 
palpably iniquitous ends of the other. In the army, a man sur 
renders his own life and that of al] those who shall fall by his arm 
to the the discretion of others: and may, during“all his years, be 
employed in the slaughter of those who have right on their side, 
and whom conscience would direct him to support. In the duel, 
a@ man comes, burning with the sense of individual wrong, for 
which there is no other redress ; or to defend some imputation 
against that honour, the unsullied purity of which can alone ren 
der life tolerable. Is duelling an unjustifiable assumption of the 
Jaw into a man’s own hands, and does a respect for the institu- 
tions of society forbid it ? Be it observed, that society and law are 
compelled to connive at it, as an essential remedy for their ow? 
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defects, which would otherwise be insufferable. There are in man 
capabilities of receiving and powers of inflicting injury, to which 


no law can reach, and of which no tribunal can judge With re- 


gard to this class of injuries, therefore, man is without law ; he 
is in astate of nature ; and impelled by that instinctive principle 
of self-defence which nature has planted in his bosom, he avails 
himself of those means which circumstances furnish. All’ the 
iniquities and absurdities which may arise out of this custom do 
not affect the leading question, which is—ought duelling to be 
universally stigmatized and provcribed as a barbarous and sanguinary 
outrage upon law and humanity ? or ought it to be tolerated, asa 
necessary protection for feelings which are inherent in man, and 
which would otherwise be exposed to every wanton invader ?—This 
question society is to decide ; perhaps what we have premised, and 
what will transpire in the. consideration of the work before us, 
may, in some degree, influence the judgment of our readers, 

The most extensive toleration to it, however, cannot but admit 
it to be a sort of necessary evil, arising out of the imperfections 
of our nature, and the consequent defects of social institutions ; 
viewing it in this light, and considering how liable yonng mea 
of warm passions are to be betrayed into unnecessary displays of 
persor.al courage, a work which shall give correct and useful direc- 
tions on the subject, and point out the errors which are most likely 
to occur, doubtless has its value and merits the thanks of socie- 
ty. The author of the work before us is, we understand, a captain 
inthe army. These gentlemen seem to have arrogated to theme 
selves the privilege of determiniag the institutes of honour, their 
exclusive qualification to which we are not altogether disposed to 
admit. Fighting is their trade, and this is naturally productive 
of an admiration of personal courage, and a coutempt of human 
life, which may advocate the display of the one and sacrifice of 
the other on trivial occasions. Such a disposition, however, cans 
not at all be imputed to the author of the present work, who has 
treated the subject in the most candid manner; and his expe- 
perience, he having been concerned, as principal or accessory, in 
no fewer than twenty-nine encounters of this description, cer- 
tainly qualifies him ‘for pointing out their peculiarities, and the 
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most judicious conduct in particular cases. If Captain Bosquett 
had corfined himself to his own ideas on this subject, and had gi. 
ven to the world, in a pamphlet, his instructions, instead of com. i 
piling a book from works which are in the hands of every one, q 
the public would have been more obliged to him, than they now | 
are. A little more system in the diposition of his remarks, too, od 


would have been more acceptable to the reader; they are at pre 77 


sent scattered up and down the work, intermingled with narm. | 7 
tive and quotation ; SO that it is no very easy matter to bring them 
under one view. | 

The first division of the work is devoted to the direction of 
those who find themselves inevitably involved in affairs of this na- 
ture. This is certainly the most valuable part of the work ; itis 
explanatory and didactic ; the instructions given, are no doubt, 
such as will be useful to the man who is impelled to the field. 
The directions, however, as to loading and leveling the pistol, the 
order of fire, the care of the powder and of flints, is rather abhor 


rent to our feclings, and savours too much of that cold bloodedness, 


which is the worst feature of a duel. As far as our own infor | 7 


mation extends, we have always understood several of these par 
ticulars to fall within the department of the second, but the book 
may be as useful to them as to principals. The directions for 
standing on the ground, so as to present the least surface to the 
antagonist, and shelter the body as much as possible, are certainly 
well worthy the attention of any one who enters on so desperate an 
adventure. They are calculated, we think, to-cool the ardour of 
some rashbrained combatants, by exposing to them the multi- 


tudinous chances of a quietus which they incur; they forcibiy call | 4 


to mind one of the mottoes cf the work, from that experienced | 
knight Hudibrass, 





‘* what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.’”’ 


or lead, it may be added.—An article very strenuously urged under 
this head of the work, is the importance of the judicious choice 
of a second. The very serious consequences which may arise from 
an unguarded selection in this particular, are minutely and ener- 
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getically pointed out, onl forcibly illustrated by anecdotes within 
the compass of the author’s own experience. He likewise men- 
tions the principal requisites for this office, and with every word 
of what he says on this head, we perfectly coincide; we would 
extract some passages from this part of the book, but that we 








_ we think it would be doing the author ; an injustice. Captain B. 


does not hesitate to assert, 


«¢ That in many cases where duels have proved disastrous, ’tis one or other 
of the seconds, or both, that ought to be hanged and not the surviving prin- 
cipal. I am confident,” continues he, “ that there is not one case in fifty, 
where discreet seconds might not settle the difference and reconcile the par- 
ties, before they come to the field.”’ 


He gives, we think, a very judicious caution against the selection 


of such second as, 


“ Might wish to fight ee adversary Gogh your ribs—which,’’ observes 
he, “ is no uncommon case.” 


The captain interjects the following expression of his senti- 
ments, under this head, with which it has little connection : the 
reader will weigh their justice, and compare them with the ge- 
neral ideas with which we introduced this work. We wish we 


eould felicitate him on the use of a little more method in the con- 
struction ot his book. 


‘* To expect, however, that any law now existing, or hereafter to be made, 
can abolish duelling, is quite chimerical. It has been a custom, from the 
earliest ages, to decide differences and injuries by single combat, (of which, 
more hereafter.) It is a principle inherent in the breast of man, when he is 
aggrieved, to seek redress in the most summary way, regardless of personal 
danger ; and in many cases, the offence may be of such an aggravating and 
insupportable nature, that no redress which the law can give, can compensate 


the injury. Ihave never known a man, whose heart was in the right place, 


bring an action fur damages against another for seducing a heloved wife, 
daughter, &c. 


retribution. 


For these, and such like offences, the law can make no adequate 
The law cannot restore tranquility to the. feelings of 4 man, 


whilst the woman he loved is in the arms of an insidious enemy. In sucha 


state, life is a burthen, which cannot be laid down or supported, till death 
either terminates his own existence, or that of the despoiler of his peace and 
honour, When a man sues for damages in such a case, it is an indubitable 
sign, that he either did not love his wife or did not deserve her.” 
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The precise meaning of a man’s ‘‘ heurt being in the right 
place,’ we will not attempt to fix, and we will leave our readers 
to decile on the justice of the general censure here pronounced ; 
if it be correct—where are the hearts of our nobility? ‘The author 
proceeds to observe :— 


“* As by far the greater number of challenges and duels have not, for their 
foundation, any premeditated cause, or inveterate tendency, but rather ovi- 
ginate in misunderstandings, or result from slight offences, sarcastic reflec- 
tions, pecuniary differences, supposed insults, the insinuations of artful, 
dangerous, and vicious females, and inflammatory mistresses, who pride them- 
selves much in being the object of a duel, and frequently insinuate that dis- 
honourable overtures have been made them by the nearest connections, or 
most intimate friends of their keepers, with a view either to enhance their 
pretended chastity, resent the rejection of their own overtures, or to banish 
from the society of their friends those to whom, from various other mo- 
tives, they have taken a dislike. This is a channel, through which, every 
day, misunderstandings arise, and not unfrequently, deadly quarrels ensue. 
In the hands of an artful woman, a fond and purblind keeper is a tool: she 
can manage, on all occasions, to suit her own purposes ; and as the generality 
of men are the palpable dupes of their women, of course they are seldom per- 
mitted to view things through a fair medium, or to act consistently with the 
little judgment they may have. But as such dupes and simpletons can neither 
be useful to themselves, their relatives, or their friends, their fighting would 
be of little consequence were they alone to suffer; and were it not that men 
of merit may be involved, and become victims tu their resentment and blind 
credulity.’’ 

It is possible, as the author asserts, that the greater number of 
duels may be fought on such trifling points as he enumerates; 
indeed, we doubt not that many, very many, are prompted by 
pure vanity to engage in them that they may intimidate their 


associates, gain a name, and shine as men of gallantry ; and to 


such persons, we think the concluding sentence of the paragraph 
very justly applies. The only allowable inducement to this mortal 
encounter, is, in our opinion, an injury done to the feelings, an 
injury of which the receiver only can be the judge—he finds these 
feelings, which he knows to be the most respectable part of his 
nature, the test and proof of his individuality, wantonly outraged ; 
he knows that the laws of society afford him no redress ; the in- 
jury, festering in his bosom, destroys his tranquillity and renders 
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him unfit for the duties of life; his heart tells him that but one 
remedy is open to him, that of calling his enemy to the arbitra- 
ment of. chance or providence, and he willingly exposes his own 
life, to secure himself from a repetition of attacks, which would 
render it insupportable. This, and this only, is the feeling whieh 
furnishes the duelist with an adequate plea: his risk of his own 
life is, in some degree, a pledge for the purity of his motives.— 
It will appear from this, that no pursuit is so likely to induce in- 
juries of this nature, as that of gallantry ; in this a man’s tenderest 
feelings are engaged and laid open to attack ; if his susceptibility . 
be nice, it is almost impossible for aman of gallantry to escape 
without hurt. We agree with Captain B., that adopted mistresses 


may frequently occasion this mortal hostility ; but we are far from 


considering that every quarrel on this account is puerile and con- 
demnable.. A man: must in this, as in every case, use his dis- 
cretion, and may act foolishly or otherwise ; but as far asour own 
feeling goes, we are disposed to say, that even a kept mistress 
ought to be held sacred by the friends of her keeper: whilst she 
is under his protection, she is his ; and though it be sanctioned 
by neither law nor divinity, there is a contract between the 
parties, which gives the keeper an exclusive right to the person of 
the mistress; and though law does not, we think honour does 
enforce a respect to this contract, on the acquaintance of the in« 
dividuals. No one has a right to judge how far the heart of the 
protector is engaged in the connexion, nor whether he is prompted 
by mere sensuality, or real passion ; though one has a right to 
suppose that the lady may not be the object of an ardent and ex- 
clusive love, and that prejudice or circumstances alone forbid the 
sanction of matrimony. If a man does not conform to its regu- 
lations, he cannot expect society to protect him in his deviations ; 
but we think that he has a Tight to defend, in his own person, 
this species of property—or let the connexion be ever so slender, 
and the heart ever so little engaged in it, it is not the question of 
possession which arises in these cases; it is not fighting for the 
woman ;—the keeper’s end is to redress an injury done to his feel« 
ings, by an attack on his property, which implies a contempt of 


himself, or, at least, a disregard of his honourable rights. We 
VoL, XII.—No., 68. . 2 Cc 
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are of opinion, that thus, the mere connexion of keeper and 
mistress, may justly give rise to this, ‘ ultima ratio.” 
The following passage is well worthy notice :— 


“© How far law may succeed in the universal abolishment of duelling, ex. 4 
perience alone cap prove; but J am rather inclined to think, that the appli. a 
cation of such a nostrum might become worse than the disease, if ever it 
could effect a cure. | have always found that in the provinces, districts, and 
cities, where the decision of differeuces, by single combat bad most prevailed, 
(for instance the province of Connaught, in Ireland, the city of Dublin, the 
city of Galway, and some others,) the gentry were the most polite aud friendly, 
and the middle classes the most civilized and respectful, of any other people, 
perbaps, in any other country ; and even the lower classes, tractable and 
good natured to excess. * * * * * # #—Where men dare be rude ani 


insulting, free from the dread of castigation, or being called to account for 


their conduct, in a spirited way, politeness, good breeding, nay comma | 


good manners, arc dispensed with, and the lie given and taken as words of 
course. Men of fine feelings are always the least prone to give offence ; though 
generally most apt to take it, if insult, violence, or rudencss be a com 
comitant ”’ 


Theoretical reasoning, no less than experience, confirms the 


correctness of this statement; and it is, in itself, an answer toa 
host of objections against the practice. What remedy does law 
afford to the innumerable insults to which a man is expose, ot 
how can a man of honour avail himself of such a refuge >It 
cannot be doubted, that duelling is greatly conducive to puolitenes 
and tenderness of each other's feelings ; and many a six-foot-high 
bully is restrained from insolence, by the consideration, that he 
may be called to account for it, in a species of contest, in which 
his natural advantages will be of no avail. 

We cannot conclude the author's opinions and our own on the 
general question, without a word as to that class of men who are 
termed professed duelists. By this word, we understand, a mat 
who has acquired, by long practice, a tolerable certainty of his 
shot, at a moderate distance, which he has proved on the bodies 
of several who have been unfortunate enough to oppose themselves 
to him, and presuming on this proficiency, and the effect it msy 
have on minds not absolutely hardened to the contempt of death, 
assumes a superiority over his fellows, takes liberties with the" 
feelings, which he will not allow with his own, and on evel 
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occasion, refers to the decision of his own skill. Such aman, we 
can esteem little better than a coward, he ought to be shunned 
and proscribed, and we should think any one justified in declining 
-to meet him. The object of fighting with pistols, is to place the 
parties on an equality. With the sword, the most skilful person is 
sure to be successful ; but all men may not have opportunities of 
acquiring an adequate proficiency with this weapon, and the pistol 
has, of late years, been substituted, as bringing the parties more 
on a level with each other. This equality, the practised duellist 
destroys, and himself acquires an advantage, totally subversive of 
the principle of duelling. The acquisition of this skill, is, in 
itself, malice prepense, and its exercise little, if any, short of 
muRDER. We recollect an excellent rebuke which one of these 
characters, (a military captain of duelling notoriety,) received 
from a naval. officer, whom he had challenged—‘ No,’ said the 
tar, ‘I will not meet you with the pistol; because though death 
would be certain to me, you would, in all probability, escape 
unhurt; if you think the death of both parties necessary, I am 
willing ; and to secure it, each shall sit on a barrel of gun- 
powder, and thrust a red hot poker into his opponent's seat: this | 
will be fair!’ It is, perhaps, needless to observe, that the fine 
sense of honour of the pistoleer declined this proposal, which cer- 
tainly freed the sailor from any imputation of cowardice. 

' We cannot reconcile the apparent inconsistency of Captain 
B.'s opinions on this subject ; he adduces many, as we think, 
unanswerable arguments in its defence, and yet, in some places, 
he stigmatizes it, as odious and pernicious, and talks of the parties 
deserving to be hanged. 

A curious kind of plan is next proposed by the author, for 
obviating altogether the necessity of single combat; and this is 
the institution of a sort of ‘* Court of Honour.” to the decision 
of which, all differences having this tendency should be referred. 
But this, we suggest, is at entire variance with the principle 
which animates the duelist ; as we have before observed, a man of 
honour cannot submit his feelings to the judgment of any but a 
confidential friend ; he would scorn the arbitration of any tribunal 


but the last ; ; ae were such a court in existence, we are confi- 


dent, that no man of nice feelings would ever appeal to ‘its 
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decisions, and that to fight, would be considered quite as essential 
to honour as it is at this moment. 

In proceeding to a history of this custom, the author traces it 
to the judicial combat ; and though this may, at a glance, seem 
likely enough to be its origin, we are inclined to think the con. 
trary. We conceive the nature of the duel to be totally and 
essentially different from the judicial combat. The latter wasa legal 
institution, solemnly decreed by the judges, in whose presence it 
was performed ; and its object was to determine precisely the 
same kind of questions which are now referred to a jury. The 
criminality of accused persons, the validity of testimony, and as 
the author himself cites, the title to lands, were tried by this 
method. But the duel arises fron injured feelings, to which law 
can offer no redress ; it scorns judicial decision. Judicial combats, 
in many instances, were fought by proxy ; the spirit of the duel, 


is to risk one’s, own life in defence of one’s honour. Combats 


between individuals may have taken place, in the times of feudal 
barbarism, on points of the latter description, but these were al- 
together out of the pale of judicial interference, and might be 
called duels. In connecting the origin of this custom with that 
of chivalry, we think the author approaches nearer to the truth. 
To fight, on any occasion which called on him, was the sole busi- 
ness of a knight errant; and yet, we should imagine, that the 
total absence of selfishness, and that devotion to the cause of 
others, which was the spirit of chivalry, would render a knight 
rather cautious of risking a combat, on a point which concerned 
himself only. Our own historic information would induce us to 
coincide with the author, that the famous challenge from Francis 
the First to Charles the Fifth, was the first instance, of any note, 
on record, of a direct invitation to the duel. The author has 
thought proper to introduce here a long history of the progress of 
chivalry and its advantages to the then state of society, extracted 
entirely from Dr. Robertson’s History of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth ; this isa work too generally read to be thus dealt out second- 
hand in a new publication. There are various other quotations 
from works less known, which, as tending to throw a light on the 
subject, are altogether admissible. 

We cannot think the nature of the tournament has any affinity 
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to the duel; it was a mere trial of skill, divested of hostile feel- 

ing. The severe edicts of Henry the Fourth, afterwards of Francis 
the First, and subsequently of Louis the Fourteenth, in France 

against the single combat, were called for by the licentious 
excess which it had attained, and its extensively destructive 
effects. The national character of the French has a natural ten- 
dency to this excess ; their delicate sense of honour, their extreme 
susceptibility, and their constitutional disregard of death, would. 
inevitably lead them to provoke it, on the most trivial occasions ; 
and hence the necessity of imposing a severe restraint on the 
custom. We cannot think that disposition to mortal combat, on 
the slightest offence to sensibility, a mark of/a depraved or bar- 
barous mind, but rather of a refined one. A ‘man is enamoured 
of his spiritual part ; he is intent upon cultivating and elevating 
it ; he despises corporeal sensations, and Jooks on death as a pro- 
motion; thus inflated with an over-wrought sentiment, con- 
temning life and its conditions, he is ready to sacrifice it to the 
slightest degree of imputation on those attributes, for which alone 
he values himself. | 

In the earliest times, in which we find duelling an acknow- 
ledged custom, the ‘‘ lie,” was one principal provocation to it; 
and as Captain B. observes, in the time of Francis the First, every 
degree of insult conveyed by the lie, was ascertained, with the 
adequate satisfaction. Contempt, is that sentiment, of all others, 
the most difficult for one man to tolerate from another. The lie, 
besides impeaching the veracity, the most essential ingredient of 
honour, implies the most contemptuous opinion of another, and 
of his resentment ; it naturally must require the atonement of 
blood. , | 

In a subsequent part of the work, the total absence of this prac- 
tice from the Greeks and Romans is noticed: but the primitive 
and simple state of society in their days, and its complex and in- 
tricate construction and institutions in ours, may account for its 
introduction, without referring its merits to this standard, 

The contempt of death which a readiness to encounter it evinees, 
though far from the highest exertion of human courage or forti- 
tude, is yet a much higher one than is generally estimated ; and 

many of those persons who look upon it as an evidence of coward- 
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ice only require to be brought to the test, to prove that it is, at 
all events, a degree of courage which they want. 

The author-has diversified and embellished his work with several 
interesting anecdotes arising out of the subject, many of which 
have never been before the public, and may serve as cautions to 
all who read them :—that of the Dog of Montargis, we think, 
might as well have been omitted. We extract the following :— 


“¢ In December 1757 a duel was fought between Dr. Williams and Dr. Ben. 
nett, two physicians, who had grossly abused each other in print, on matters 
relating to their profession ; even some blows had passed, when Dr. Bennett 
proposed a meeting, that they might decide the business like gentlemen, 
This proposal being rejected by Dr. Williams, Bennet went next morning to 
his house, and rapped at the door. Wiliams, on opening it, discharged a 
pistol, loaded with swan-shot, into his breast’; the wounded doctor retired 
across the way, towards a friend’s house, being pursued by Williams, who, 
very near the door, fired a second pistol into his body; and, whilst Bennett 
was endeavouring to draw his sword, which had been fastened into the scabbard 
by knocking at this frieud’s dvor, ran him through the body. Bennett, in 
this dismal eondition, at last, was able to draw his sword; and, praying to 
God to invigorate him to avenge his death upon his murderer, gave Williams 
a home thrust, which entered the upper part of his breast and came out at his 
shoulder-blade, the sword breaking and leaving part in the wound. Williams, 
in retreating to his house, fell down dead, and Bennett lived but four hours 
afterwards.”” 


We do not see with what propriety this can be called fighting a 
duel ;—it was a most palpable and outrageous murder. His de- 
clining an encounter, being prepared with the weapons and re- 
peatedly wounding a defenceless man, stamp Williams one of the 
most execrable assassins that ever disgraced humanity; and, had 
he survived, either he must have been executed as such, or all 
law trampled upon in his favour, 

In concluding our notice of this work, which the importance 
of the subject to society has induced us to make rather diffuse, we 
are to observe, that every young man, whose principles do not 
absolutely forbid him from duelling, should read it; and those 
who have no principles at all on the subject may perhaps acquire 
some, or, at least, will be amused by its perusal. ‘\e have men- 
tioned the superfluity of quotation and the defect of method: the 
beauties of style will hardly be looked for. It is, however, in many 





’ 
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: , 
places sprightly, and always clear. As we before said, the first 
division of the work is the most valuable ; and of this, the obser- 
vations on the choice of seconds are worthy the most serious at- 


tention. 








The Mysterious Murder; or, What's the Clock? A Melo-drama, in Three 
Acts ; founded on a Tule too true. Written by G.L. Birmingham, Se- 
eond Edition, revised and corrected. 


The only importance which can be attached to this contempti- 
ble performance arises from its object and its date. In this case, the. 
ordinary safeguard of insigniticance is no longer sacred ; the evils 
of the publication become fit objects of censure, and the only diffi- 
culty will be to find words sufficiently strong to express our dis- 
approbation and abhorrence. This language, which may at first 
sight appear surcharged, will no longer be so when our readers are 
informed that the object of this melo-drama is to censure the judi- 
cature of the country, and toimpeach the credibility of the wit- 


nesses in a late notorious and Jamentable trial for rape and mur- 
der, and which has been revived in the obsolete appeal for wager 


of battle. The following list of the Dramatis Persone will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate its intentions :— 


MEN. 
Mr. Thorntree, an indepeudent gentleman ; 
Abram Thorntree, his son, and the supposed murderer ; 
Sir George Mittimus, Baronet ; 
Mr. Parsons, Counsel for the Crown ; 
Mr. Reynard, Counsel for the Prisoner ; 
Mr. Quibble, Attorney ; 
Mr. Bolus, Surgeon ; 
Jacob Turnout, Constable ; 
Daniel Tapsier, Landlord ; 
Mr. ebb, Gentleman ; 
Turnkey, Keeper, &c. 
Milkman ; Labourer ; 
Jury; Evidences for and against the Prisoner, &c. &c. 
-~ WOMEN. 
Maria Ashfield ; 
Hannah Fox , 
Mrs. Thorntree, &c. 
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The piece in its progress represents the interview of the heroine 


with Thorntree, the subsequent crimes of violation and murder; 
his commitment, trial, and subsequent acquittal; the forms of the 
courts are mimicked, and the most odious villanies imputed to its 
members. We are quite sure that none of our readers will need 
further explanation: but lest the design of the author should be 
questionable, he has, by a clumsy effort at denial, rendered doubt 
impossible :— 

——As some individuals have erroneously applied certain of the character 
to themselves, 1 think it my duty to say, that nothing personal was ever in- 
tended ; but if any gentleman will, in defiance of this assertion, obstinately 
persist to the contrary, and against all truth and reason, say, ‘* I am meant 
for this or that character,’’ the only reply is, ‘‘ Sir, you are mistaken ; the 
cap Was not intended for you, [ never took the dimensions of your head ; have 
you tried it?—does it fit? Ifso, wear it, and welcome.’’ 

This defiance of common sense is not less glaring, though its 
effects are more harmless than the general ontrage on decency and 
morals of which the piece before us is a specimen. ‘The similarity 
of the name of Thorntree with that of the person who is yet liable 
to be tried by the laws of his country for the horrible crime which 
has been committed, is intentionally obvious. And still more 
closely to affix the identity, a clear reference to his first acquittal 
is found in the Advertisement prefixed :— 


ce 


Should it (this melo-drama) by chance meet the eye of the real per- 
petrator of a late most shocking and cruel murder, I siucerely wish he may 
apply to himself the advice of the father to the supposed culprit, in the Prison 
Scene :—and should he be permatted to pass through life, and escape the justice 
of man, \et him remember, that there is One whom he cannot escape,—He 
whose all-seeing eye observes his inmost thoughts and actions. "Tis He who 
keeps heaven’s register, and will, soon or late, bring his guilty soul to answer 


to its record, and dispense to it its due reward !’’ 

We have no doubt but that the other actors in this melo-drama 
are intended for living personages, although from our ignorance 
of particulars, we cannot so readily perceive the similarity either 
of name or circumstance. 

Had Shakspeare himself risen from the grave—had he depicted 
this tale with that stupendous talent which was peculiarly his own 
—its object would have exeited reprehension and contempt, and 
effectually debased the production even of mis pen: but in this 
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instance, as might have been expected, the hand which has written 
is as deplorably ignorant as the head must have been senseless and 
wicked by which such performance could have been dictated. The 
most ordinary rules of grammar are dispensed with, the most un- 
natural and undramatic situations are chosen, and the whole is 
brought to a lame and ‘ impotent conélusion.” We subjoin one 





or two extracts, taken indiscriminately: this is the concluding 
scene of the first act :— 


«© Turnpike Road.—Enter TuHornTREE, musing. 

« What am I going to do?—to ruin a poor innocent and virtnous girl!— 
Pshaw! what’s that to me ? She’s such an enchanting girl, I must not let 
her slip through my fingers: I see | shall be compelled to use violence, she’s 
so refin’d in her ideas; my former conquests, to this, will be nothing! But if 
she should swear a rape against me ?—ah ! that must not be! [ will lose my life 
to effect my purpose: Yet J must act with caution, and secure my own safety, 
if possible. —— She will tell her friend, she slept at her grandfather’s, and that 
I left her some time since :—This will throw some myst’ry on the deed!——— 
The dead tell no tales—That pit of water—ah! what a dreadful thought !— 
If I can do without, well; if not, it must be so! What a damn’d thing is 
this ?>—Had [ not better leave her and go home? I’d better abandon my de- 
sign. Hell and the devil! What? turn coward at last? and let such a poor 
timorous girl as this overcome me?—No: I have got through many a damn’d 
scrape, and | ought to be twice damn’d if I don’t get through this! But I 
see her at a distance; I must watch which road she takes. I will go back, 
aud draw her farther from the houses. How sprightly she walks! but I’ll soon 
crop her bloom. If I’m not mistaken, I see a waggoner, he must not see 
me ; if he dues, all’s lost: [ will retire behind the hedges. [ Retires. 

‘+ Enter Mania, with a bundle. 

‘* I think I escap’d the jokes of Hannah well: if ever I am found out, J shall 
never hear the last on’t. What a simpleton I was! I cannot think what could 
possess me to stop with him? As for his promises, I don’t expect he’s at all 
sincere. I’m a fool to think any thing about him. How | must derogate from 
truth ? I don’t like it. My uncle will question me where I have been—I must 
tell him, either at my friend Fox’s, or else at my grandfather's : [ think I shall 
not be so soon found out if I say at my friend’s.—Thus it is seen, by asserting 
one falsehood, how we are led on, step by step, to frame others in support of 
it. Yet I’ve doneno harm neither ; only the appearance. Well, I’m young and 
thoughtless; but as time advances shall learn better. "T'was very well he left 
me as he did, or we should have been seen by Farmer Ashton’s boy.—[Sees 
Thorntree at a distance]—Good God! if he is’nt here! I don’t like this. rl 
run back : yet if I do, all will then be found out. I must get out of his way : 
I can beat him at running, 1 know: I'll return to the stile. [Runs off. 

Vor. XII—No, 68, 2p 
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6¢ Re-enter THUORNTREE. 


‘* She shuns me ; sure she must suspect me. I have gone too far to retreat: 
she shan’t escape. [Follows her, 


** SCENE VII.—d Field.—Enter Mania, almost oui of breath, pursued by 
THORNTREE :—after various turns round the stage, he seizes her by the arm, 


Thorn. By heaven, you shall not escape! 
Mar. Oh, Mr. Thorntree, do let me! do not injure me !—[She struggles 
and breaks from him; he again catches her, and carries her off. 


SCENE VIII.—4 Turnpike Road.— Enter a MitkMaNn; puts down his cans, 


What a wearisome life is this? Here am 1] forced, morning and night, to 


come five miles, tugging and toiling—for what? a mere subsistence; 
whilst thousands are now in bed, passing away their time, like drones in a 
hive, living upon the industry of others. It is well for many of them that the: 
were born with silver spoons in their mouths, or they would not have had i- 
genuity enough to have got iron ones to eat with, but must have been cun. 
tented with wooden spoons, like myself. Well, I must e’en plod on through 
life’s dreary road. I often wish for death; and yet, if he was to come, | 
should be like the man in the fable, who called for him, and when he came, 
said, he only wanted to be help’d on with his load. Somehow, we all wish to 


live as long as we can; and as we can’t all be rich, I must be content to 


carry you a little longer.— [takes up his cans.}—Heigho ! [Exit 


SCENE IX.—A Field. In which is seen a pit, and ata distance a mill. 
Maria discovered lying on a bank senseless; her apparel in a disordered 
state, §&c.—YOUNG TnorntRee its taking off her shoes and bonnet ; afic 
which he takes the body in his arms. 


Thorn. By heaven, she breathes !—([looks around him.]—I tremble. Sui 
I heard footsteps—No ; ’twas but my fancy.—[carries the body off the stage. 
Re-enters.—Thus have I made secur'ty doubly sure.— takes up the bonnet ani 
bundle.]—These must be placed near the pit.—[p/aces them on one side the 
stage.\—I must now be off, cross the fields, and get into the turnpike road — 
[Runs off. 
Another, which is peculiarly revolting, as imputing the most 
abhorrent crimes to the attorney for the prisoner, and his wit- 
nesses, on the late trial. It is from act second, scene sixth:— 


Enter SERVANT. 
Ser. The three men that were here last night are waiting to see you ? 
Quib. Send them in! [exit Ser.] | Zounds what can the rascals want? 
they'll ruin all by coming at this time of the day! I’d almost as soon see the 
devil! (Enter Cowherd, Ploughshare,and Clodpole.) Ah! how dye do? I'm 
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very happy to see you! I’m much oblig’d by your kind visit, though I must 


confess, I did not expect you till night ? 

Clod. No, Sir; but we've had a bit of confabulation; Cowherd’s been to 
market this morning, and stopp’d at the Public, to have a little ale, so 
your honour, the company were talking of our affair, [Quibble alarm’d.] an’ 
so there happen’d to be a man there that knew him, and he said, says he, yo’ 
be une o’ the evidences, bean’t ye? yo’ mun mind an’ speak truth, or yo’ll 
be pillow’d: So d’ye see, he come an’ told us, and we think, should we be 
found out, that 301. each an’t enough to be pillow’d for? 

Quib. (aside.) Here’s a set of villains'—Ha! ha! Gentlemen, I can’t help 
laughing at you. You need not be alarm'd ; you've nothing to fear while I’in 
with you. 

Clod, That’s what I said, says I, if we do look through the pillowry, we 
shall have good company, for Mr. Quibble must be with us. 

Quib. (aside.) A shrew’d rascal this!—I beg your pardon, but we’re now 
going from our business ; you must consider, this will be a very expensive job ; 
1 think, Gentlemen, you should be content with what you have ? I could have 
the whole village to stand in the pillory for the money: but to put an end to 
it, I’ll give you 5/. a piece more, out of my own pocket? (aside.) I will put 
302. first in each. 

Cow. I think Mr. Quibble speaks like an honest man; we’d better take it,. 
what say ye? 

Plough. Take it, to be sure! an’ as we’re here, I think we may as well 
ha’ a bit of a drill, instead o’coming at night. 

Quib. It will suit me as well, gentlemen, take seats; (they sit.) Now, 
my honest friends, you must remember, when you're ask’d any question you 
needn’t answer directly, but think to yourselves; by that means you’ll not 
make so many mistakes. William Cowherd ? 

Plough. \'m the first ? 

Cow. I tell you, [’m the first ! 

Clod, You're both wrong ; I’m the first. 

Quib. Gentlemen! gentlemen! it don’t matter which of you’s the first !— 
William Cowherd ? 

Cow. Here! . 

Quib. 10 you know the Prisoner ? 

Cow. Yes. 

Quib. When did you first see him ? 

Cow. Let me see. 

Quib. Why don’t you speak ? 

Cow, I’m thinking. 

Quib, (aside.) Blockhead!—You must not think so long, 

Cow. How long must J think ? 

Quib. About the time you could count five. How long have you known 
the Prisoner ? 

Cow. One, two, three, four, five. 
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Quib. Pshaw! what’s the fel—gentleman about. 

Cow. About twelve-months. i 

Quib. Do you recollect seeing the Prisoner on the 29th or 30th of May last! 

Cow. Yes. 

Quid. Was it morning, noon, or night ? 

Cow. About half past four in the morning. 

Quib. Are you certain it was about that time? 

Cow. Yes; I’m certain it was: | left home at half past three, an’ I walk'd 
to the place in an hour; so it must be exact half past four o’clock ? 

Quib. That’s well; stick to that, and we shall do: Gentlemen, I have n 
occasion to examine you any farther; all you'll have.to mind, is, when you 
saw the Prisoner: you understand me gentlemen? You may now retire. 

Plod, Yes; you’ll remember the 5 extra? [Exit evidences, 

Quib. Dam'n that fellow! 1’m very much obliged to him for his compliment! 
What ! Mr. Quibble, the honestest lawyer in the whole country, stand in the 
pillory? Zounds, the fellow’s impudence sets mein a flutter!—15/. before 
breakfast ? that will do! follow the old Proverb, to—the pillory! curse the 
pillory '—Feather your nests against winter, make hay while the sun shines. 
The old boy has been saving for many years, but 1 think his money has got 
wings now, and will fly away.—The pillory !—the pillory! [Exit. 


We are quite tired of this revolting subject, nor should we have 


ever bestowed upon it our notice, or solicited that of our readers, 
but from the shape which has been given to it. Had this con 
temptible libel assumed any other than a dramatic form, however 
strong our inclination to condemn vice and expose imbecility, we 
should have left the task to others ; but we, who are stationed a 
out-sentinels around the theatrical camp, feel ourselves impers 
tively called upon to interfere, and, were it possible, to inflict 
punishment commensurate to the offence and insult which has 
been offered to the drama. The publicity which our notice may 
confer on this production would have been a reason to dissuade 
us from giving it a place in our Review, but the circumstance of 
its having been extended to a second edition, and the affecting 
nature of the event which has been so vilely parodied, is oul 
apology for calling the attention of the public to this burlesque 
on the most sacred of our national bulwarks, the best legacy of 
our ancestors Tue Triat By Jury, an institution by which, itis 
highly probable the author of this melo-drama, (who is at once | 
wicked and foolish) may yet live to be benefited. 
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Original Poetry. 
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“¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 

—e ee ; 


THE ENCHANTED LYRE, 
Addressed to HER who will understand it. 


Ah! hush the magic of your lyre, 

Pour not such rapture from the string ; 
In pity cease to wake its fire, 

Or look less ’witching when you sing. 
That lyre was form’d by mystic spell, 

And ev'ry chord was strung by love, 
And many a hapless bard can tell, 

How fatal oft its numbers prove, 


I've read of many a noble heart 

Its wond’rous power has robb’d of rest ; 
Which but for its beguiling art, 

Had now with peace and joy been blest. 


Is not your gentle hand afraid, 
To touch this lyre’s all-dang’rous string ? 
Pause ere you strike, oh! daring maid, 
For evry chord conceals a sting ! 


Say do you hope, that love will spare, 

Ong who usurps his power to wound ? 
Ah! think not to escape the snare, 

Which all who hear that lyre have found ! 


No! sweet enslaver ! soon you'll find, 
Your reign of freedom will be o'er ; 
And love, in mercy to mankind, 
Will lend his lyre to you no more ! 


Yes ! lovely Minstrel ! you will feel 

The pangs your charmed lip hath sung ; 
And all the woes you dared to steal, 

From many a lover's fault’ring tongue. 
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Perhaps like His, your tears will flow, 
*Mid all your coldness, and disdain ; 

Perhaps like Him, you then will know, 
How bitter ’tis to love in vain! 


And sadly you'll regret the day, 
When heedless of its fatal power, 
Your fingers woke the fairy lay, 
To charm perchance an idle hour ! 
Then lovely Minstrel ! lull the lyre, 
In pity hush its magic string ; 
Or if you still must wake its fire, 


Be less seducing when you sing ! 
ORLANDO. 


LINES 
Presented to a Lady with the Writer's Picture. 
Take all the painter's mimic art 


In strong resemblance gives of me ; 
And seek not for the fickle heart, 


That might, alas! prove false to thee. 


For hearts will change ; and years ‘have pow’r, 
Much power o'er mine, too well I see ; 

But time can never bring the hour, 
When this will look less kind on thee. 





Let years roll on ; in good or ill, 
*Twill smile, and be the same for ever; 
’Twill know no change,—’ twill feel no chill, 
And can deceive thee,—never, never ! 


Age cannot steal these tints away, 

Or wrap this form in deeper shade ; 
It ne’er like me, can feel decay, 

It cannot change, it cannot fade ! 


Take it,—unlike my changing heart, 
From thee my semblance none can sever ; 
Ah! trust me, ’tis the better part, 


And will be thine, be thine for ever ! 
March 8, 1818. 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 


<< [ic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur proppiis industria donis.” CLAUDIAN. 


KING’S TILEATRE., 


. Griselda—La Fete Villagois—Zephir. 
. La Molinara—Ibid. Acis & Galathe. 
. Tl Don Giovanni. Zephir. 
. L} Barbiere di Siviglia. — Ibid. 
. fbid. Ibid. 
24. bid. ibid. 


98. Juid. Ibid. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, SIGNOR GARCIA. ~ 

Tuesday, March 10.—The only novelty produced at this 
Theatre since our last is the above Opera, which is founded 
on the first of the series of Comedies writtéh by Mr. Beau- 
marchais, to illustrate the adventures of Count Almaviva.— 
On the merit of the original drama it would be superfluous 
to advert; the Opera retains more of the playful vivacity 
and comic force, than the ‘* Nozze di Figaro; and indeed 
we do not recollect to have seen any Italian Comic Opera, in which 
the incident situations have produced so strong and irresistible an 
effect. The House was kept in continual laughter, a rare oc- 
currence in this Theatre, To this the exertions of the performers 
mainly contributed ; they all seemed to enter into the genuine 
spirit of the Author, and were most successful in conveying the 
desired impression to the audience. It was excellently cast ; every 
character was efliciently sustained. The music of this Opera was 
originally composed by Paisiello, but it is now performed with 
the mnsie of Signor Rosini. One would, at first, be at a loss to 
linagine what could induce any Impreurio to prefer the compo- 
sitions of the latter gentleman, who is a mudern manufacturer 
vf music fur Melo drames, to those of the former justly celebrated 
master; but the effect of this Opera, as now set, reconciles us to 
the change. Signor Rosini’s music, though it wants the soul- 
touching of Paisiello, is marked by a sprightly playfulness, and 
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even comic expression, which harmonizes with and enforces the 
drama. The accompaniments are throughout full, ingenious, and 
highly effective. The cantata ‘“ Ha calomnia e un venticello,” is q 
most ingenious specimen of the imitative power of music, and the 
finale of the first act is certainly very well worked up, as the mu- 
sicians term it, The redundancy of ornament, which is observa. 
ble, is the characteristic rather of the modern school, than of this 
peculiar composer. Upon the whole, the Opera seemed to give 
universal satisfaction, and will probably become popular ; but it 
is far from exciting that enthusiasm which is produced by the 
works of Mozart. 

This Opera introduced to the public a new candidate for their 
favour, in the person of Signor Garcia. He sustained the part of 
Il Conte Almaviva, which is of that class we are used to term light 
Comedy. In pursuit of his amours, he assumes the successive dis- 
guises of a drunken soldier and a singing-master, and it is the 
light line of acting only, which it displays. The figure of this 
gentleman is rather tall and elegant, but we cannot think his 
countenance prepossessing ; its openness approaches to impu 
dence, and so we think does his general air, which is certainly ce. 
ficient. His acting is spirited and characteristic, but it alwats 
betrays a coarseness, which care might remove, His voice is a 


fine tenor, of considerable compass ; but we sometimes thought | 


it rather harsh, and not always very clear. In the upper tones it 
is peculiarly sweet, but not powerful. His execution is rapid, 
brilliant, and extremely neat, and the ease with which he pro- 
duces the effect is very pleasing. We will not venture to pronounce 
decidedly on his merits till we have seen him in some other ch: 
racter, which shall more fully display them ; but we do not hesi- 
tate to consider him a valuable acquisition to the corps of the 
King’s Theatre, and he promises fair to become a favourite. We 
cannot conclude without noticing the excellence of Signor Am- 
brogetti. In whatever character this gentleman appears, he is 
eure to display himself, and thereby render it important. Doctor 
Bartolo, which in other hands would be an insipid character, is 
by him made one of the most effective in the piece. He is de- 
termined to show that he always must be great. Naldi was quite 
at home in Figaro ; and Madame Fodor is, in Rosina, as in all her 
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characters, incapable of being otherwise than facinating. An- 
Grisani imparted to Basilico all the importance of which the part 


is susceptible. ; 


Erratum in our last.—Miss Corri’s performance of the air of 
‘¢ boi cha rapete,” and the duett ‘ su laria,” in the opera of 
“«¢ Figaro,” are noticed under the title of ‘* Don Giovani,” as if 
they occurred in that opera. The mistake arose from the want 
of room, which compelled the printer to compress the opera 
article, and his inadvertence produced the error. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


1818. 

Feb. 25. Oratorio. 

— 26. Richard the Third—Three Weeks after Marriage; Lady lIacket, 
Miss Smithson. 

—— 27. No Performance. 

— 2%. Town and Country—Rosina. 

Mar. 2. Castle of Glyndower, Duke of Ross, Mr. Bengough ; Richmond, 
Mr. Penley; Lord Bolton, Mr. Powell; Percival, Mr. Barnard ; 
Sedley, Mr. Wallack; Liewellyn Glyndower, Mr. Dowtun; Mr. 
Alworthy, Mr. Holland; Pill, Mr. Harley; Crowquil, Mr. 
Hughes ; Brian OLin, Mr. Gattie; Sternhold, Mr. Carr; Pepin, 
Mr. Knight; Luke, Mr. Minton; Prisoner, Mr. R. Phillips ¢ 
Pauper, Mr. Fisher; Builiff, Mr. Cooke; Duchess of Ross, Mrs, 
Orger; Glendora, Mrs. Robinson; Marian, Miss Ivers; Mrs. 
Howell, Mrs. Harlowe; J/iss Helicon, Mrs, Alsop; Dame Ap; 
Morgan, Mrs. Sparks.—Raising the Wind. 

—— 3. Will—Puor Soldier. 

—— 4. Oratorio. 

—— 5. Bride of Abydos—Midnight Hour. 

—— 6. No Performance. 

—— 7. Othello—Three Weeks after Marriage. 

—— 9. Richard the Third—Innkeeper’s Daughter; Mary, Miss Smithson. 

—— 10. Bride of Abydos—Midnizht Hour. 

—— 11. Oratorio. 

—— 12. New Way to Pay Old Debts—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

—— 13. No Performance. 

——~ 14, Falls of the Clyde—Songs—Obi—Three and the Deuce.—M/r. H. 
Johnston's Night. 

—— 23. John Bull—Obi. 

—— 24, Know Your Own Mind—Ibid. 

~-—- 25. Rob Roy, the Gregarach; The Duke, Mr. Powell; General Vernon, 
Mr. Bengough ; Rob Roy Macgregor, (Chief of the Clan Grega- 
rach, Mr. H. Jobnston ; Captain Edwards, Mr. Barnard ; Mervyn, 
(a Seer) Mr. Holland; A/ac Mulloch, Mr. R. Phillips; Dougal, 
Mr. Wallack ; Alan, Mr. Smith ; Hamish, Mr. Woolf; (Highland- 
ers of the Clan Maegregor) ; Murdoch, Mr. J. Smith; Allister, Mr. 
Coveney ; Andrew Hollywood, Mr. Knight; Dianu Vernon, Miss 
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Smithson; Helen Macgregor, (Mother of Rob Roy) Mrs. Glover: 
Rose, Mrs. Bland; Edspetk, Miss Cubit; Janet, Mrs. Bellchambers, 
—Fortune’s Frolick. 

—— 26. Ibid—Devil to Pay. 

—— 27. Ibid—Review. 


22. Ibid—What Next. 


THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Thursday, February 26.—This Farce was performed for the 
purpose of presenting Miss Sinithsan to the audience as Lady 
Racket. This lady is not deficient in a proper conception of her 
author, but is not so felicitous in her exhibition of it; this de- 
fect, which is probably the result of timidity, time and practice 
may remove. In the beginning of the famous scene, where she 
tells her husband, of her having been enyaged at play, and almost 
tempted to swear at her ill luck, she displayed a great deal of 
arch good humour; on the whole, it was a creditable perform- 
ance, but we have no desire to see it repeated whilst Mrs. Davison 
is retained in the Theatre. 


CASTLE OF GLYNDOWER. 


Monday, March 2.—A comedy entitled ‘* The Castle of Glyn- 
dower,” was presented to the public at this Theatre, and was un- 
equivocally damned at the end of the second act. 


Its plot we can 
only attempt to describe by guess for, of the three concluding 


acts we could hear nothing, although we took our station 
on that} dignified bench in the pit, which has been devoted to 
he critics from time immemorial. Should any of our female 
readers be anxious to ascertain the precise seat to which we al- 
lude, they will easily detect it by its occupants, a string of sallow- 
faced, sour looking dogs, ill fed, and worse cloathed ; and, sho 
are too intent on the business of the stage, to steal a solitary 
glance, except during the acts, at any of the pretty cherry 
cheeked damsels who may sit beside them. We have often been 
afraid that those respectable persons, who frequent this part of 
the Theatre, would forcibly expel us and our critical neighbours. 
We are comforted, however, by the reflection that the law of the 
land, with regard to nuisances, would be applicable to this as 


to other cases. The critics must, of course, attend on every first 
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representation, and their right to this particular seat being pre- 
ive and antecedent to that of ordinary frequenters, the 


script 
cent part of the public would be told that they came to the 


de 
nuisance, and not the nuisance to them. But enough of this 
dread bench, which like another learned seat, ‘* Sedes Busbiania,” 
is not, we fear, held in any great estimation ; there are too many 
who have received, or dread castigation from its terants, for it to 
be highly venerated, and should a combination ever occur among 
dan.ned play rights and disappointed actors, we doubt not, but 
that ayainst this innocent plank, the first effervescence of their 


rage would be directed. | 


The plot we suspect to be this. G/yndower, an old Welsh gentleman of 
slender fortune, and a disturbed imagination, takes into his head an 
unaccountable whim of occupying the ruined castle of his ancestors, and 
supporting not only their dignified hospitality, but the ostentatious and 
ridiculous ceremonies of their day. In the execution of this mad scheme he 
is accompanied by his daughter, the heroine of the comedy, and, of course, 
intended by the author to be lovely both in person, and in mind, There are 
two domestics also, an old housekeeper, who dees not seem to relish these 
frolies much more than she does an empty pantry; but, on the other hand, 
there is a servant lad, who is so very accommodating as to indulge all his 
master’s fancies, and to assume the dress and manners of a domestic of the 
chivalrous age. A young geutleman, (/’ercival,) who is amusing himself with 
sketching the picturesque castle in which the old man is living, is observed 
and taken by the maniac for a spy, he is, however, on explanation, admitted 
into the interior, and, as in duty bound, falls in love with his host's daughter. 
A duke, who is living on his estate iu the neighbourhood, and his duchess, 
appear to be very good sert of people, and not at all averse to company, 
though they are far from being select or happy in their choice of it; they 
harbour an amorous widow, who advertises for husbauds ; alady, who wishes 
to be very learned, and who runs over the country with the celerity of a 
fox-hunter, in search of materials for publication ; and a-young couple 
of common-place lovers. The old geutleman, (Glyndower,) is arrested 
for debt, and thrown into prison, is (we kuow not how) liberated; but 
whether he actually goes hack to his own castle, or some more safe lunatic 
assylum, it is impossible to determine; he stays on the stage, however, long 
enough. to give away his daughter, who, with the other young lady, gets 
the hand of the man she loves. 


In the exercise of our critical functions, we never witnessed sa 
complete and so deserved a condemnation, as was awarded to 
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this piece (Comedy, we believe, it was called in the bills.) We 
cannot conceive how any one who ever before saw or read a play, 
could have imagined that it would succeed ; for our own parts, 
we think, that if instead of having been presented to a committee 
of gentlemen of high rank, and corresponding acquirements, it 
had been submitted to the same number of scene-shifters or 
washerwoimen, it would have received condemnation nemine con- 
tradicente; or if indeed, as we charitably conclude they have, de- 
puted some one of theirown noble members, or any other Ear 
not of the committee, to read their pieces for them, the sooner 
they recall their delegated rights the better, both for their own 
reputation, and the success of the Theatre. We confess that we 
consider this performance in no other light, than as an insult to 
the already half-exhausted patience of the public. With respect 
to the acting, we would’fain speak kindly, as it was the first aps 
pearance of most of the performers; who have hitherto been 
unused to pantomime. Mr. Dowton did all he could for a part 
supremely absurd and unnatural. Mr. Knight, who by some 
unusual similarity of disease, which, we believe, the records of 
Bedlam would not parallel, was mad in the same way as his mas- 
ter, played the part admirably. Mr. Barnard and Mr. Penley 
enacted the lovers very respectably. Of the ladies, we select the 
topmost in absurdity (following the same scale which ensured tlie 
adoption of the piece,) and shall, of course, begin with Mis, 
Alsop ; she is intended to be a learned lady, but the whole of the 


learning with which she favours us, is now and then a trite quo- 


tation from a few of the most familiar acting plays of Shakspeare 
and other eminent dramatists. The acting of this unnatural cha- 
racter was extremely farcical; she was dressed like a female 
cockletop, and spouted and took snuff immoderately. Mrs. Orger 
looked beautifully ; Mrs. Harlowe, Miss Ivers, and Mrs. Robinson 
played extremely well ; we remain professed admirers of the fea- 
tures of the latter lady; but we think she has been frequently en- 
trusted with the performance of parts, for which she is unfitted 
in every qualification, except that of personal charms. We had 
almost forgotten to mention a principal performer, Mr. May, the 
comic dancer and buffoon, who was suffered to introduce 4 
grotesque dance, such as the audience at Astley’s sometimes (0- 
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lerate on a benefit night ; this, too, in what was called a Comedy 
in the first regular Theatre of the country; the consequence of 
this outrage-was, as might be expected, for Mr. May, although 
he displayed the most exquisite contortions, was hissed and hooted 
for the faults of the managers, to whom alone the blame of this 
scandalous attempt ought fairly to be imputed. ‘So true is the 
observation of Horace, with regard to greater personages’ 
Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur achivi. ‘The Prologue wag 
spoken by Mr. Harley ; the Epilogue by Mrs. Alsop. 


INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 






















Monday, March 9.—Miss Smithson appeared in the arduous 
part of Mary, in ‘* The Innkeeper’s Daughter.” We are in- 
clined to give an. opinion of this performance similar to that we 
offered respecting her assumption of the part of Ellen, in ‘* The 
Falls of Clyde ;"’ it was a very respectable effort, but if our readers 
have ever seen the part filled by Miss Kelly, they will agree with 
us, that to say even thus much of the talents of so proximate a 
competitor, is no trifling approbation, and if the lady herself is 
possessed of the common sense which we apprehend she is, it is all 
she could have expected in her most sanguine anticipations. 


s 


THREE AND THE DEUCE, AND OBI. 





Saturday, March 14.—A series of entertainments were per- 
formed for the benefit of Mr. H. Johnston ; the principal novelty: 
of the evening was the revival of ‘* Obi; or, Three-fingered Jack.” 


e Mr. Johnston performed this amiable gentleman himself, and was 
- eminently successful. Mr. Wallack enacted a part very inferior to’ 
e his talents ; but we suppose it was done out of courtesy to his 
of Sstage-manager, for the bills announced it as ‘‘ for that night 
n only.” Miss Smithson, Mr. T. P. Cooke, and the other per- 


formers executed their respective tasks with great skill and credit. 
Of the performance of the Three Singles, in the farce of “ Three 


ed and the Deuce,” by Mr. Johnston, we say nothing. 
id Monday, March 25.—This Theatre, during the recess, has been 
he 


decorated by an immense luminary of gas, which is suspended 
from the ceiling, and which diffuses a most agreeable and effec- 
tual light, not only throughout the house, but upon the stage, 
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where it tends to the eorrectidn of a very considerable evil, the 
unnatural and reversed lights produced by the foot lizhts, or the 
lamps in front of the stage, which ought long since to have beep 
abolished. 

The saloon has been freed from the absurd disfigurements of 
the Chinese dragons and tea-tray. decorations. We consider it as 
a proof of returning taste in the managers, and trust that reforn 
will be extended to other departinents of the Theatre. The after. 
piece of ‘* Obi” was repeated on Easter Monday, and the only 
alteration was, that the Three-fingered hero was played by Mr. 
T. P. Cooke ; the piece sustained no loss by the change, and the 


machinery, &c. &c. was better managed than before. 


ROB ROY. 


Wednesday, March 25.—A melo-dramatic play was produced 
under the title of “ Rob Rov; or, The Gregarach." This drama 
is a complete alteration of the story of the novelist, and for our 
own parts we should have felt more pleased if the author, who is 
evidently capable of supporting himself without leaning on his 
predecessor, had rejected apparent as well as substantial sup- 
port; he has dispensed with almost all but the names of the cia- 
racters, and this useless retention only serves to confuse the 
imagination which is pre-oceupied, and to sour the judgment, 
which frequently, though unjustly, magnifies Cissimilarity into 
failure. Our readers will perceive, by the subjoined description, 
how very little of the story has been retained. 

Rob Roy, an oppressed and outlawed man, of the clan of the Me Gregor, 
has formed an ardent attachment to Diana J ernon, the daughter of General 
Vernon, a distinguished soldier : this passion, which one may readily sup- 
pose is indulged in secret, is dreadfully excited by a peremptory order on the 
part of the young lady’s father, instantly to marry Sir Rashleigh Oshaldistone, 
her cousin, at whose house she is staying, and where the early scene is laid. 
The father, incensed at her refusing to obey, tells her that his hand is lifted 
either to curse or biess, according to her compliance, She is terrified into 
consent, and is led to the chapel; her father, whom Dougal, an emissary of 
Rob Roy's, had led astray in the mountains, under pretence of discovering the 
retreat of his master, is necessarily absent; Rashleigh, however, in spite of 


her reluctance, leads her to the altar; she, in vain, implores him to change 


his cruel determination. At length she exclaims, that her heart is given to 
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another; and Rob Roy, who is concealed in the chapel, rushes forth, sur- 
rounded by armed attendants: the lovers embrace, the ceremony proceeds | 

and the outlaw fills the place of the bridegroom. Diana retires with her husband 
to his mountainous retreat; but here, too, misery awaits her . Helen Me 
Gregor, the mother of Rob Roy, incensed at the marriage of her son 
with the representative of a house, which had ever been foremost in 
their persecution, urges him to abandon his bride, and finding him = in- 
exible herself, vows vengeance against the unfortunate Diana. She 
and her emissaries, while Rob Roy is summoned out. to battle, capture the: 
bride, whom Rob has reluctantly left in the charge of Dougal a faithful and 
devoted follower; tlie mother, who has procured, as she supposes, poison, but 
which in reality is only a soporific, compels her to swallow it in a charnel- 
house’ Inthe mean time, Gener al Keernon, who after falling with his troops 
into the hands of the clan of Me Gregor, and being liberated, returns to Os- 
balvistone Castle, there learns that his daughter haus united herself in mar- 
riage te the Outlaw, and at. length determines on exerting his influence to 
obtain a repeal of sentence and mitigation of penalty for the object of this 
strange alliance. Rashleigh objects, and hints at treasonable practices of 
Rob Rov, of the proofs of which he is in possession; the General reminds bim 
that his Knowledge looks very much like participation in the crime, and con- 

sequently puts him under arrest. 2tob Roy has had the misfortune to be taken 
by a party of soldiers, Mashletgh is discontented with the event, being de- 
sirous of bis death, and not his capture, and pretends to favour his escape, in 
order, when it occurs, to have a pretext for violent measures. The Outlaw, 
however, is successful, for although driven to great soil of danger, 
he contives to remain free ; and when, after having slain the perfidious Rash - 
leegh, he is attacked by a party of soldiers,:Dougal and his followers rush in 
and cefend their chief; the officer commané ag the soldiers, undaunted by the 
nember or ferocity of the litghlanders, orders them to fire, but at this mo- 
ment General Vernon arrives, aud bears with him the pardon of the Out- 
law. The persecuting, blood-thirsty elen is now no more, she has been 
“destroyed by lightening, and fallen lifeless from a rock. Diana, who has re- 
vived from the effects of the mixture, and wlio bas been discovered by her 
father, is brought in, and her hand re-united by him to that of her beloved 
husband, 


This, it will he seen, is a very excellent plot, and when we say 


that the language is highly, poetical and beautiful, it will appear 
odd to record that its success was not very ereats the reason we 
conceive to be that at which we have before hinted, the characters 
of the novel are all admired, and have been of late rendered ad- 
ditionally familiar by the opera at Covent Garden ; the names 
here are alone retained, and the want of similitude in more im- 
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portant points, became a source of regret to many of the spec. 
tators; this prejudice has been however but temporary, and by the 
aid of some judicious alterations the drama now promises to be. 
come eminently successful. The acting was excellent , particularly 
that of Wallack, he looked, he moved, he spoke, like the being he 
represented; and the alternate emotions of savage honour, ani 
devotedness to the service of his chief, were beautifully contrasted 
with the playful and comic expression of the young Highlander, 
Mr. Knight played a Yorkshire lad extremely well. Mr. Il. 
Johnstone was strangely imperfect in the dialogue. Messrs. Rae, 
Barnard, and Phillips, were very respectable and __ eflicient 
representatives of their respective parts. Mrs. Glover played 
in some parts very much to our satisfaction, but in others,. par- 
ticularly where the declamation was most violent, we were greatly 
disappointed ; her voice, which in comedy is highly beautiful, 
does not convey tragic expressions with equal effect. Miss Smith. 
son played Diana charmingly; her appeal to Sir Rashleigh, in || 
order to avert the dreaded marriage, was a display of talent, of ¥ 
which, more practised performers might have been justly proud. 
The music was but indifferently good ; and the scenery, of which 
little was new, the same tasteless and unartist-like repitition of 
yellow rocks, and blue trees, which have ever distinguished th’s 
theatre. The machinery, in the last scene, intended to represent 
the sudden rush of water, w: 3 very ineffective ; and both in colour 
and its tardy motion, more represented that oleaginous compound 
parsley and butter, than the pure rapid swell of a mountain 
torrent. A prologue and epilogue were spoken, the first by Mr:. 
Knight; the latter in character, by Wallack and Knight. |t 
ought to be recorded, that this play was only the work of a lew 
days, the author is Mr. Soane. 


——___-__—_- 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
1818. 
Feb. 25, No performance. 
— 26. Fazio—Harlequin Gulliver. 
—— 27. Oratorio. 
—— 28. Zuma—lllustrious Traveller, 
Mar. 2. FaziomHarlequin Gulliver. 
—— 3. Zuma—Russian Festival—lIllustrious Traveller, 
—— 4. No performance. 
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—— 5. Fazio—Libertine. 

—— 6, Oratorio. ' 

—— 7. Zuma—Harlequin Gulliver. 

—— 9. Fazio—lbid. 

—— 10. Zuma—lIbid. 

pens rformance. 

adits > paar oan Macgregor; Sir Frederick Ui ernon, Mr. Egerton; Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone, Mr. Abbott ; Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. Sin- 
clair; Owen, Mr. Blanchard; Capt. Thornton, Mr. Connor; 
Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr. Macready; Dougal, Mr. . 
‘Yokely ; Hamish and Robert, (Rob Roy’s sons) Mr. Sutton and 
Master Parsloe ; Major Galbraith, Mr. Taylor ; Macstuart, Mr. 
Comer; Alian, Mr. Norris; Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Liston 3 
Macvittie, Mr. Atkins ; Jobson, Mr. Simmons; Diana Vernon, 
Miss Stephens; Martha, Miss Green ; Mattie, Mrs. Sterling ; 
Jane. Macalpine, Miss Logan ; Helen Macgregor, Mrs. Egerton. 
(The Overture by Mr. Davy; the Musick, composed and selected 
chiefly from old Scottish Airs, by Mr. Bishop and Mr, Davy.)— 


A 


Husbands and Wives. 

—— 13. Oratorio. =. 
—— 14. Rob Roy Macgregor—Harlequin Gulliver 
— 23.-Ibid—Ibid. ‘ 

—- 24. Ibid—Ibid. . 

25. Ibid—Thid. 
—— 26, Ibid—Tom Thumb. 

— 27. Fazio—Libertine. 

. Rob Roy Macgregor—Love, Law and Physick. © 





ROB ROY. 


_ Thursday, March 12.—An opera, founded on the interesting 
novel of ‘‘ Rob Roy,” was produced at this Theatre, adapted to 
the stage by Mr. I. Pocock. It opens at the period. when Rashleigh 
absents himself with the papers of the mercantile house of 
Osbaldistone, Treshem and Co. and the chief clerk Owen, is 
dispatched to Glasgow, in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. The principal.incidents of the’ novel subsequent to this 
event, are retained, and are compressed and dramatised with 
tolerable skill; we think the principal fault is the early intro. 
duction of Sir Frederick Vernon to the acquaintance of the au- 
dience; the most interesting part of the novel is thus forestalled 
the conduct of Diana is no longer mysterious and inexplicable ; 
instead of the wild romantic Die Vernon whom you love, although © 
‘tis impossible to read her character, she becomes an ordinary 
personage, and no more mistress of our feelings than dozens of: 


other heroines who have preceded her. ‘he last scene, too, is | 
Vor. XII.—No. 68. QP ey. 
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very. dissatisfactory to one who has read and enjoyed the novel, 
Sir Frederick Vernon's consent to the marriage of Frank and his 
daughter, is perhaps necessary as a drama, but woefully lessens 
the interest ; the substitution of the cave for Osbaldistone hall, 
as the scene of Rashleigh’s perfidious apprehension of Sir Frederick 
and his daughter, is also an alteration for the worse: the circun- 
stance of betraying the secret entrance is lost, which is affecting 
and natural in the original story, We ought not however, to le 
censorious ; it is a very difficult task to transfer such an excellent 
novel to the boards of the Theatre, and the finest parts must 
often necessarily be lost, in adapting narration to action, The 
invariable 1ecurrence which managers and play-writers have to 
the works of others fur their fables, is an admission of their own 
poverty, and ought to urge those who are capable of doing so, to 
rescue the reputation of the stage by an original application of 
their genius. Ina time of dearth however, like the present, we 
should be mad to quarrel with the food which.is presented to us, 
merely because it is borrowed ; we ought to be, and are grateful 
that it is presented to us, and our only just ground of complaint 
is, when it is spoilt in cooking. ‘To continue the simile, we 
conceive that Mr. Pocock has entirely mistaken the way in which 
this dainty should have been dressed ; he has hashed it up as 4 
Sricasseé instead of cooking it like a good substantial dish as itis, 
To such of our readers as dislike these hitchen tropes, and culi- 
nary metaphors, we will condescend to speak in plain English FF 
The story of «« Rob Roy” is too good to be interrupted by songs’ 

and glees, and the acting required too difficult to be entrusted to 
singers, The present author, or adapter, although sufficiently 
faithful in general, has wade one character extremely unnatural, 
and unlike the original, we mean the Baillie, to whom is given 
a cant phrase, ‘‘ My conscience!" on all oceasions whether right 
or wrong, and who is, although a Scotch sectarian, priding him- 
self on his father’s connexion with the kirk made, what the 
Presbyterians would call, an habitual swearer. In the original 
work, the only place in which any thing like an oath occurs, is* 
when he says, speaking of a Highland vlen, that it is a country 
cursed of Gop and man and adds, heaven forgive me for sweat 
ing; this quaint and scriptural anathema, of which, nevertheless, 
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he seeins half te repent, is in the opera made a common collo- 


quial oath “ this cursed country.” Speaking of Macvittie, he says, 
‘© damn their suple snouts ;"" he is made to talk of pulling on 
his boots for a ‘* damnable purpose ;"’ he says he knows his kins- 
woman, Helen Macgregor, ‘‘ a devilish deal too well ;" anda 
great many other similar expressions, which take away from the 
exquisite nature observable in the Baillie, and destroy the illu- 
sion. Mr. Pocock must be very deficient in his knowledge of 
character, if he does not know, that even now a starched mer- 
chant of Glasgow would abhor such language, and leave the com- 
pany in which it was used. It would have been far less incone 
sistent to have made him dance a fashionable waltz, than ‘to put 
into his mouth these modern colloquial phrases, which setting 
aside the anachronism, are such as the Baillie would have neve 
uttered. Of the songs we need only say, that with a very pruden 
distrust of his own abilities, the getter-up of this musical ‘drama 
has borrowed largely from Burns and Wordsworth ; the remaining 
are in the real opera stvle, of genuine namby-pamby. The music 
is very pretty, but consists chiefly of old airs adapted and revived. 
The chorus at the end of the second act is extremely beautiful. 
The acting comes next to be considered ; our expectations are 
not very high when singers are to fill the place of actors, and 
therefore we’were not disappointed. Mr. Sinclair goes about 
warbling his amatory' strains, and makes a very imperfect repre- 
sentative of Frank Osbaldistone. In one place he has to say, 
Rashlcigh is my cousin ; but for what cause I ain unable to divine, 
he is my bitterest enemy. From a defective punctuation, ‘he 
rendered the sentence very ludicrous; Rashleigh is my cousin 
but for what canse I am un ble to divine.—He is my bitterest 
enemy. We must; however, in justice.to this gentleman observe, 
- that his singing was very beautiful. Miss Stephens neither looked 
or talked like the romantic, fox-hunting, resistiess Diana Vernon ; 
she was the meek filial devoted daughter, but nothing more, 
and in this instance her usual excellencies were, bytnisapplication, 
converted into faults. The mayic tones of her silvery voice, 
however, stole upon the ear so sweetly, that it required -an -un- 
gracious effort of criticism to perceive her failings, and even now 
we are reluctant in recording them. Mr. Blanchard .and 
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Mr. Abbot were very good in Owen and Rashleigh; the former 
gentleman never offends, and frequently delights us by his per. 
formance. Mr. Liston, that inimitable non-descript, was highly 
entertaining in the Baillie. In the skirmish scene in the third act, 
we almost fancied ourselves in the H:ghland pass, surrounded 
by the characters of the novelist ; he painted the terrors of the 
Glasgow merchant admirably we!l, and sustained the part 
throughout with great skill and judgment. Mrs. Egerton played 
and looked the part of Helen excellently, and we must not forget 
to state that Mrs. Sterling was quite at home in the officious 
Mattie ; she looked exactly like a Scotch lassie, and every atti- 
tude and gesture was characteristic. Mr. Tokely looked like 
Dougal, but here the similitude ceased. Of the scenery we can- 
not speak in terms too high ; the managers of this Theatre de- 
serve the thanks of all admirers of the drama, for the attention 
they bestow on this important adjunct to ‘* the illusion of tie 
scene,” Every succeeding landscape would, if reduced to a 
smaller scale, be a valuable addition to the portfolio of an artist ; 
and the old library at Osbaldistone hall, was exactly what we had 
pictured to our imagination. 

Monday, March 23.—Another seat has, since the holidays, 
been gained in the pit, by driving some of the musicians under 
the stage ; this we think, is hardly fair upon the gentlemen 
themselves: for independently of the ridiculous figure they cut, 
they will necessarily find it very difficult to follow the singers, 
who break their time, and introduce ad libitum passages so 
frequently, that nothing but a keen eye, and an elbow of cor- 
respunding celerity, can be a match for their erratic vagaries. 








MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


On Easter Monday this excellent Theatre re-opened, after 2 
short vacation. Mr. T. Dibdin, who, with laudable avidity, 
appropriates our best classic literary works, has now put the 
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novel of ‘« Sir Launcelot Greaves” into a dramatic shape, and has 
succeeded as completely as he did last seasun with ‘* Tom Jones.” 
Miss Taylor, Mrs. Brooks, Mr. Huntley, Mr. Fitzwilliam, and 
Mr. Adcock have characters extremely well drawn, and support 
them excellently. Mr. Smith (the celebrated Ghost in ‘* Don 
Giovanni)” played the Country Justice in the richest and most 
irresistible style ; he knocks about Priscian's head and the King’s 
language indiscriminately ; but with sc ludicrous an expression 
of solemnity and self-possession, that we find it perfectly impos- 
sible to restrain either our laughter or our applause. A melo- 
dramatic piece, called ‘* The Three Talismans,” followed, in 
which the whole strength of the company is engaged. A Miss 
Jonas, who is engaged at this Theatre, sang with great taste and 
execution. She is a very valuable acquisition. 

The house has undergone some trifling alteration, and been re- 


decorated ; it is unquestionably the most comfortable and best re- 
gulated of the minor Theatres. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


This compact little Theatre opened on Easter Monday, with 
the aid of a most powerful coadjutor ; Grimaldi has resumed his 
siation on these boards, and has brought back with him an ate 
mosphere of fun and frolic, of which during his absence this 
little Temple of Merriment has been deprived. The performances 
were, ‘* Caught at Last,’’ a most admirable burletta ; a comic 
pantomime, called ‘* The Elements ;” and an aquatic piece, 
called <* The Gheber; or, The Fire Worshippers,” founded on 


Mr. Moore's popular piece. The season has opened well, and we 
trust that its progress will be successful. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


The performers of this Theatre are taking their benefits, and as 


13 usual on these occasions, recourse has been had to every species 
of attraction. 


The Dog Bruin, and other eminent performers, 
have kindly lent their talents in aid of these their Oriental brethren, 
and in many instances their generous interference has been suc- 
cessful. It would be idle to attempt a description of the enter- 


tainments which have been given ; suffice it to say that the whole 
performances have been meritorious. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


DUBLIN. | 
In my last letter, I gave you a slight detail of the pending i. 
conflict between Mr. Jones and Miss Rock, which, by the ready 4 
interference of the Irish public, on behalf of an oppressed female, 4 
was made the ground of an attempt to establish a second patent 4 
Theatre, which will I trust, prove successful. «% stated that q 
one meeting had taken place, composed of persons of the very a 
first respectability, who had adjourned in order to receive the 4 
report of a committee, whom they then appointed ; they met for = 
the second time on Saturday, Feb. .14: Mr. Creighton, the bar (\4 
rister, took the chair, and Mr. Conway, who acted as seeretany, 7 
read a report, of which the following are the leading features :— 
the report of the committee commences by concurring in the 
Opinion contained in one of ihe resolutions of the former meeting, | 
that a monopoly exists, and that there is ample room in this city i. 
for another patent Theatre, to the establishment of which they # 
trust the Lord Lieutenant will offer no objection. 4 
then enter into the question of cost, and estiniate the complete rt 


outfit at the sum of 25,0001. They state that a taste for dramatic 


amusements may be created, and instance the success of the 
Kilkenny theatricals, in order to prove that such an establish 
ment may form an attraction, and induce the visits and residence 
of strangers. They enumerate all the evils attendant on the pre 4 
sent management; but disclaim any personal hostility towards 
the present patentee, and conclude by expressing a conviction | 


that the Lord Lieutenant will not refuse an application for the 


grant of another patent. Mr. M‘Nally attempted to create a sym: 


pathy for Mr. Jones, to whom such a measure would be ruinous; 
but was answered that the object of the meeting was of 
too enlarged a nature to be affected by the plea of an individual, 


being no less than to awaken and encourage native genius ; and |) 


it was added that if Mr. Jones could only be upheld by the degra 
dation of the Irish stage, he ought to fall. A letter was read from 
a Mr. Herbert, which was perfectly in unison with the sense of the 
meeting, and which recommended that every exertion should be 
used in order to obtain the patent for which they sought, and that 
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when obtained, it should be placed in the hands of Mr. Crampton 
and Mr. Dalton. A memorial to the Lord Lieutenant was pro- 
duced, expressive of the feeling and wishes of the meeting, and it 
was almost unanimously * accepted. The following resolutiun, 
was among others, adopted : ‘* That the Committee do take charge 
of the memorial, to obtain signatures, and when ready for prcsenta- 
tion, that they be empowered to call another general meeting for the 
purpose of appointing a deputation to accompany them.” Copies of 
this memorial are now lying for signature at various places, and 
they are rapidly filling. So strong a feeling have these proceed- 
ings excited against Mr. Jones, that Miss Kelly, who has renewed 
her engagement on terms which the public voice has stated to be 
principally interesting to the patentee, has failed to attract as 
usual. Whilst it was considered that her performances were be- 
neficial to herself, the houses were thronged on every representa- 
tion,—now it is quite the reverse. ‘* The falls of Clyde” was per- 
formed on the 7th of this month, and even the unequalled acting of 


| the original Ellen failed to produce its wonted effect ; so soured are 


the present Irish audience, by the misconduct of the patentee. It is 
yet uncertain what will be the result of this struggle, those who wish 
well to the drama and its supporters, whether authors or actors, 
can have but one wish on the subject ;—that the Lord Lieutenant 


may grant the prayer of the Memorialists, and establish another 


theatre, which under fit management, may hereafter conduce to 
our national reputation. One good effect has already been pro- 
duced, but the public-spirited individuals, in whose hands the 
cause of the Irish drama is so properly placed, are not to be dis- 
comfited by subterfuge, or contented by half measures. Mr. Jones 
has (some-what equivocally to be sure,) resigned all connexion with 
the management of the theatre, by conveying it in trust to two 
gentlemen. He has, however, once played the public a slippery 
trick, by pretending to detach himself from the same establish- 
ment and they, of course, are now very suspicious of the reality 
of his intentions. At any rate, it has nothing to do with the 
question of the establishment of another theatre, which is of too 


broad and national a cast to be influenced by individual con- 
cession. 








exception only of five persons out of a very numereus assem- 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT, 


Le Theatre de ' Odéon was on Friday, the 20th ultimo, discovered to Le oq 
fire; there was at the time a general rehearsal, and the smcke was first y¢7. 
ceived to arise from beneath the orchestra and stage: the whole of the j,. 
terior was speedily and entirely destroyed, including the corridor, the boas, 
the pit, the stage, and its appurtenances. ‘The amount of the theatrical 
property which has heen destroyed is estimated at 500,600 francs, althou:) 
many valuable articles, both belonging to the Theatre and the actors, have 
been saved ; 7,000 francs were found in the Caisse de ladministration, ic) 
has been since dug up from the ruins. One circumstance, however, has beer 
recorded as attending this calamitous occurrence, which is whimsical, viz, 
that the Manager was asleep during the rehearsal, aud was with difficulty 
awakened to a sense of his danger. The proprictors of the Theatre Feydeau, 
have liberally offered the use of their house to their distressed brethre:, 
Madame Catalani has promised to sing for them at a benefit Concert. The 
other theatres have also expressed their determination to assist their brethren 
in misfortune. 


Mr. Mathews has announced that he shall on April 2d, and the succeeding 
days, be ‘‘ at home’’ at the English Opera House, in the Strand: the n- 
ture of his entertainments are as yet kept a profound secret ; but we leer 
from a little bird, that they are to be a series of songs and imitations, -1c- 
sembling Bannister’s Budget. 


Mr. William Hazlitt, author of “ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” has 
in the press ‘* A View of the English Stage,’’ consisting of criticisms on the 
most celebrated performers, plays, &c. &c. ; with an. introductory essay.— 
We understand it will be published in the course of the present month. 


In a late advertisement from the proprictor of a tavern and tea-gardens, 


near London, there is the following complimentary paragraph to the Voluv- 
seers :—** Ross particularly invites his brother soldiers, the loyal Volunteers, 
to their original head-quarters, where they obtained their first rudiments ser 


military fame, and which (quere the head-quarters) proved the salvation of 
the country.”’ 


The author of “‘ The Apostate’ has had a tragedy accepted at Covent: 
Garden, founded on an historical fact ; the Insurrection of the Christia” 


Slaves at Tunis. It gives scupe tu all the tragic strength of the 
company. 


fi, HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBORN, 
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